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President Parker 








HE newly elected President of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Provincial Alliance, Mr. Fred. Parker, whose photo- 
graph accompanies this sketch, was born in England and 
educated at Dr. Morgan’s Endowed School, Somerset- 
shire, an historic spot, the birthplace of Admiral Blake, 
and in close proximity to the battlefield of Sedgemoor. 
He took a Grade XI equivalent at the early age of 13 
years and then displaying exceptional ability at drawing, 
he attended an Art and Technical 
School for the {following nine years, 
distinguishing himself by winning 
a scholarship and bronze medal. 
Coming to Canada in 1910, he 
secured the position of draftsman 
with the firm of Driscoll and 
Knight, Surveyors at Edmonton. 
His advance was rapid and in a 
year’s time he was the firm’s 
manager, a position he held until 
the collapse of the real estate boom 
in 1913. Following a year at the 
Land Titles Office at Edmonton 
as, calculator, the Department of 
Education offered him a position 
as instructor in Industrial Arts on 
the staff of the Calgary Normal 
School at Calgary, where he re- 
mained till 1917, when he was 
placed in charge of the Manual 
Training Department of the High 
Schools of Calgary. During the 
summer sessions of 1915-17, he was 
the instructor of Mechanical Draw- 
ing at the University of Alberta. 
As a result of the economic re- 
organization of Industrial and 
Technical Training in the Calgary Schools, Mr. Parker 
decided to take up academic work as a Grade 
teacher and was appointed to the position of vice- 
principal in Stanley Jones School—a position he 
now holds. Mr. Parker is a man of high character, 
with gentlemanly instincts, and very popular with his 
fellow-teachers. He is a keen sportsman in many lines, 
and played for his county, Somerset, at rugby, association 
and cricket, and many cricketers now playing will 
remember him as having captained the Calgary and 
district team against the Australians on their last tour 
through Canada. Whilst at the Normal School he 


dropped cricket and became a tennis enthusiast and 

quickly forged to the front, and in time won the singles 

and doubles championship of Calgary. His next venture 

was after Provincial honors, and he won the Alberta 

singles and doubles titles at Edmonton in 1920. On 

four occasions he has been the recipient of Provincial 

honors, and at the present time, with his partner, holds 

the men’s Provincial doubles. Mr. Parker is also 

a keen student of architecture, 

and about a year ago passed 

with honours his final examin- 

ation with the I.C.S. He also fig- 

ures prominently in fraternal soci- 

eties and is a Past Grand Master 

of the Manchester Order of Odd- 

fellows and a member of Perfection 

Lodge A.F. & A.M. Calgary. He 

has been actively associated with 

Alliance work for many years, and 

has held the positions of president 

and secretary of the Calgary 

Local. He was married in 1907, 

and has three children, all attending 

high school. We feel assured 

that Mr. Parker will guide the 

educational policy of the Provin- 

cial Alliance with credit to himself 

and to the eminent satisfaction 

of its members, and under his 

leadership we may anticipate a 

prosperous and progressive year. 

The general policy of the new 

president as expressed in his elec- 

tion circular, and as approved 

by the last A.G.M., has always 

been to centralize the authority 

in all Departments of the Alliance work under the chief 

Alliance official, directly responsible to the elected 

executive. Division of authority in the past has not 

worked harmoniously and he has hopes that the present 

arrangement, after a fair trial, will solve the past 

difficulties. Patience and forbearance will accomplish 

far more than acrimonious discussion. Generally speak- 

ing the cities will be expected to look after themselves, 

for a time, but a special effort is to be made to enlist 

the sympathy of the rural teachers, who, the president 

hopes, will see more clearly that the cities are bearing 
a great burden primarily on their behalf. 
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ESTABLISH A RESERVE 


A bank cannot exist without an adequate reserve. 
A home is in a very precarious condition without an adequate reserve. 
An individual is not making progress unless he is building up a reserve. 











The average teacher uses up a big proportion of his surplus earnings in obtaining a much needed 
holiday and change of scenery. It is not necessary to do so for your holiday for the year 1926. The 
Commercial Life offers to you an absolutely free, first-class trip, with a selected party, from any point in 
Alberta to Skagway, Alaska, and return. This comprises the necessary train trip, with sleeping and dining- 
car accommodation, to and from Vancouver, and an eight-day boat trip from Vancouver to Skagway and 
return. 

The conditions are not difficult, and only require your assistance in the production of business 
in your territory. Our inspectors will assist you to produce the business. The date for the trip is the 
latter part of July or the first part of August, 1926, so that there is ample time to qualify, but it is advisable 
to apply early, or someone else will obtain your territory. 


With our plan, it is also quite possible for you to earn additional money while qualifying for the trip, 
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Books That Have Influenced Me 


J. J. DUGGAN 








HE task of recalling the books that have influenced 

me is, I readily admit, an attractive one. It 
provides an opportunity of living over again a number 
of delightful experiences. Most men would, I think, 
agree that the books to which they owe the greatest debt 
are those they read during the period of adolescence. 
At no time is the tendency to idealism so active as 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. During 
that period the mind is peculiarly responsive to stimulus, 
and vivid impressions are then received which often 
remain a life-long possession. The effort to recall a few 
of the books that had such an effect on my mind must 
therefore carry me back across the years to the period 
just mentioned, and the prospect is alluring. It is 
suggestive of a visit to one’s old home after an absence 
of many years. Tender friendships are about to be 
revived and early emotions stirred to life again. 

Before coming to the particular list of books which 
I have in mind, possibly a few observations on books in 
‘general may not be out of place. It is well to remember 
that a book is an amalgam of two personalities— 
that of the writer, and that of the reader. It has been 
said that no two men have ever read the same book. 
In reality a ‘‘book” is the combined product of what 
the author has given to it, and what the reader brings 
toit, and it is obvious that the reaction of no two 
readers can be the same. The net result of the reading 
of a book will therefore depend on the union of the 
mental qualities and experience of both writer and 
reader. When such a union is effected a treasure is 
brought into existence that neither moths can corrupt 
nor thieves break through and steal. 

Books are, of course,read for various purposes. A 
-lawyer once declared to me that he never read books 
except for information! That was a revealing statement. 
The hard cold brain that reads simply to acquire in- 
formation is surely to be pitied. Imagine the curious 
mentality of the man who sits down to read Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King for information! To the man who is 
prepared to allow his emotional nature to function, the 
habit of reading books offers opportunities of an endless 
succession of interesting experiences. 

Books are valuable as an aid to the discovery of 
oneself. A great philosopher once said: ‘‘ Know thy- 
self.’ Tennyson has told us in: familiar words that 
“self-reverence, self-knowledge, and self-control, these 
three, lead life to sovereign power.” In the effort to 
reach that ideal the habit of reading books is immensely 
helpful. Ruskin has said somewhere that the degree of 
culture to which a man may attain largely depends on 
the variety of his points of contact. The life of a 
bookless man must be very prescribed in this respect. 
If life, in the final analysis, is to be valued by the degree 
of spiritual culture attained, then it must be suicidal 
to ignore the help that may be derived from the reading 
of books. They stand ready and eager to serve. 

Many a man has found the reading of books useful as 
a way of escape from himself. Life, at times, is too much 
for us. We beat our bodies and souls against the iron 
bars of the cage in which we live, and fall back with a 
depressing sense of the futility of struggle. The book- 
man has his remedy. He discovers a new world that 
has no bars, and in company with his favorite book he 
travels along the enchanted way without a further 
thought of trouble or care. 

The first book I ever owned had the somewhat 
forbidding title of Early Piety. It was presented to me 





by one who affected an interest in my:spiritual welfare, 
I confess it had little attraction for me. I had the 
courage, however, to read it twice, and I can well recall; 
with something akin to a shudder, that I undertook the 
task much in the same spirit as that in which, as a lad, 
I took disagreeable medicine. Its supposed efficacy was 
understood to more than offset its unpalatable feature: 
I doubt if I am capable of such courage today. Apart 
from the temporary moral exaltation that resulted from 
my readiness to submit to the treatment designed to 
benefit my soul, I have grave reasons for believing that 
the effect was wholly disappointing. A lad who was in 
the habit of spending his spare time poaching for rabbits 
and laying bank-hooks for trout could hardly be expected 
to respond to the treatment prescribed by the austere 
person who made me a present of this book. I confess 
that at that age I had no desire to be an angel. The 
qualities generally attributed to them did not attract 
me. I had a notion that I was entitled to a little fun 
in life, and as far as I was aware there was nothing 
recorded that angels shared in that disposition. Early 
Piety was obviously designed to make me an angel 
and with the true instinct of the human I repudiated 
the suggestion and turned my attention to a class of 
literature much more to my taste. 


Shortly after the experience just described, I became 
a devotee of a series of little publications usually referred 
to as Penny Dreadfuls. No boy can be said to be living 
a real boy’s life who does not make their acquaintance 
at some time or other. The greatest thrill I ever 
experienced was the result of my reading one of these 
little books. The title I have long forgotten, but the 
chief character I shall never forget. His name was 
“Wild Bill of the Prairie.” Hunter, trapper, scout, 
pathfinder, fighter of Indians, my Bill had all the quali- 
ties that excite the admiration of the school-boy. On 
one occasion he was surrounded by a band of hostile 
Indians, and was defending himself against fearful odds 
with a revolver in one hand and a bowie knife in the 
other. At a crucial moment in the unequal struggle 
the chief of the band was about to brain Bill with 
his tomahawk, but my hero had resources undreamed of 
by his foe. With a single glance at the chief, Bill spat 
a “‘quid”’ of tobacco clean into his eye, and the dusky 
warrior fell to the ground screaming with pain. The 
rest of the Indians, seeing their chief fall, fled from the 
scene of carnage, and the story closes with an account 
of Bill cutting another “quid” to take the place of the 
one he had just used with such deadly effect! Talk 
about thrills! Where, in all literature, can that be 
beaten? I would be untrue to the memory of Wild Bill 
if I did not include this incident in any account of the 
books that have influenced me. I would dearly love 
to meet him again. 


The next book that stands out in my memory and 
that had no small influence on my taste was Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho! Every young fellow at that time who 
professed a taste for books read Charles Kingsley. 
Hypatia gave a glimpse of the philosophies of the East. 
Alton Locke directed attention to the social and indus- 
trial life of England. Two Years Ago propagated the 
wholesome doctrine of ‘Muscular Christianity’, and it 
was Kingsley, more than any other writer of his time, 
who taught the invigorating gospel that, in certain 
circumstances, Christianity could best be promoted by 
the effective use of the toe of one’s boot! But it was 
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summer train does take! There’s that sparkling 

lake dotted with canoes and blowing sails. There’s 
that rolling green where ball and niblick rule. There’s 
that lantern-lighted place where lilting harmonies 
exhilarate. There’s the pine-scented wood with a chest of 
surprises. And now that satisfying nook where the seeker 
after rest will truly find it. What does your ticket read 
and what does your time-table say? Don’t forfeit a 
minute of precious vacation hours but gather happy 
clothes right away. Vacation time is just now born, but 
we are ready. 


Eco! what enchanting turns the roaring 
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holidays in Edmonton at the Summer School or 
marking papers will have an opportunity of becom- 

ing better acquainted with this store and its magnificent 
displays of sports and vacation apparel. 


Those whose plans do not bring them to Edmonton 
should avail themselves of our Special Shopping Service. 


An enquiry addressed to ‘‘Shopping Service’’ starts 
an experienced shopper through the store, who shops for 
you with the same exacting demands as when shopping 
for herself. 
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Westward Ho! that left its clearest mark on my mind. 
The glories of the Elizabethan period were described 
with virility and imagination and came to my mind as a 
distinct revelation. The spirit that breathes and throbs 
through that absorbing story is not confined to the 
Elizabethan period. It stamps the British race in every 
age, and in no age more clearly and completely than at 
present. The gallant sea-dogs of Devon still typify 
the incalculable power of the Royal Navy. It proved 
itself not long ago the sure shield of the Empire in the 
hour of trial, and if its power is maintained, no menace 
of the future need frighten us. 

I recall another book that greatly influenced me. 
George Borrow’s Lavengro vividly painted the lure of 
the road, the tranquility of the country-side, and the 
haunting charm of the village folk of Old England. 
Augustine Birrell once referred to Borrow as ‘‘the inimi- 
table, immortal, and _ never-to-be-forgotten George 
Borrow.”’ One cannot read his books without sensing 
a rare kind of flavor, unlike that of any other writer. 
Borrow had the gypsy spirit. He loved to wander 
through the leafy glades of England and Wales. To 
him, every step of the way thrilled with interest. Human 
life, even in the humblest form, never ceased to fascinate 
him. His various talks with all kinds of people, as he 
tramped through the country, reveal a personality of 
the rarest quality. Whimsical, versatile, strong in 
body and sensitive in mind, George Borrow stands out 
as one of the strangest, most lovable and attractive 
writers of his day. It is positively refreshing to think 
of him. 

In this attempt to discover my liabilities I cannot 
overlook Jerome K. Jerome’s Three Men in a Boat. 
I once travelled from London to Wales by night, and 
spent the whole time revelling in this delightful book. 
I laughed and cried alternately. People in the compart- 
ment looked at me curiously, but what did I care! 
I was hardly conscious of the length of the journey. 
Any writer who can entertain in that fashion is surely 
entitled to one’s lasting gratitude. It is true that one’s 
reaction to life largely depends on how one views it. 
Shift the focus ever so slightly, and a wonderful change 
can be effected. Life is a funny thing, after all. It was 
a London cabby who sagely said that “Life, when 
taken in the lump, is a rum ’un.” When reading 
Jerome one is compelled to share that opinion. To 
him, life reeked with rare and subtle humor. Joyous 
nonsense was as breath to his nostrils. His sketches are 
stamped with a deep and sympathetic penetration into 
both the humor and pathos of our mysterious existence. 
Beneath all his fun one is conscious of tenderness and 
a wealth of understanding. Whatever virtues may be 
associated with a serious turn of mind, it is nevertheless 
true that the possession of a sense of humor is one of 
the surest marks of intelligence. If you want to cultivate 
that sense, you cannot do better than make a friend of 
Jerome. Gilbert Chesterton once said that no man has 
seen life as it really is, who hasnot walked down the main 
street of a city on hishead! The validity of his argument 
may be tested by those who choose, but a very delightful 
view of life may be obtained, with less trouble and far 
greater immunity from police interference, by viewing 
it from the angle of the author of Three Men in a Boat. 
The capacity to laugh with real abandonment is surely 
a gift of the gods. 

In my early years I was much influenced by Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies. Ruskin said of this little book that 
he put into it all that he knew. For beauty of diction 
and charm of style it is regarded by those who know as 
having hardly an equal in English literature. Among 
other things of importance Ruskin taught his readers 


the value and significance of “words.” Words were 
living things, and had a history of the most fascinating 
interest. It was he who said that the English language 
had no synonyms. There was a delicate distinction in 
every word. His ideas concerning ‘‘books’”’ and “the 
influence of women”’ had a marked effect on the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of his time. Who could remain 
unaffected by his social enthusiasms? Who could forget 
the story of the man, too proud to beg, dying 
from lack of the bare necessities of life in a land of 
plenty? In the little book which I possess this story 
is printed in red. ‘You may be sure,’ said Ruskin, 
“that the incident is written in red, in a book which 
we all will have to read, some day.” 

By the time I had learned to appreciate Sesame and 
Lilies my somewhat vacant wanderings led me to read 
Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World. I 
had reached a stage in which the note of interrogation 
concerning the mysteries of life was beginning to clamour 
for an answer. Here was a book that at least attempted 
an explanation of spiritual phenomena. It encouraged 
the scientific attitude of mind. Old faiths and traditions 
were brought into the laboratory. In one’s youthful 
attempt to discover a sound and working philosophy of 
life my mind was greatly stimulated by the reading of 
this book. Whilst the problems of life, in their ultimate 
aspects, remain unsolved, the theory of evolution to 
which I was first introduced by Professor Drummond 
provided me with a clue which was immensely helpful 
to me in my subsequent studies along this line. 

Before bringing the story of the “Books that have 
influenced me” to a close, I cannot overlook one that 
greatly affected my outlook on life. For permanent 
influence I am inclined to think it is entitled to the 
first place. I refer to the poems of James Russell 
Lowell. It was an Old Country postman who introduced 
me to this book. By the time I was twenty years of 
age I must have committed to memory scores of these 
poems. They cast a spell over my mind and heart. I 
was beginning to be interested in the social and political 
problems of the time, and I found in Lowell’s poems a 
genuine inspiration. Of course, at twenty years of age 
a young fellow is apt to take life more seriously than at 
any other time. Injustice and inequalities stir within 
his breast a violent antagonism, and his eyes flash as 
he grips a sword. Lowell handed mea sword, a sword 
to be used in support of the principles of democracy 
and human brotherhood. If, in the course of a widening 
experience, I have lost something of the passion and 
idealism evoked by the reading of Lowell’s poems, I 
have never ceased to be stimulated by his noble vision 
of a life lived for noble causes. Many of his poems 
have become the common property of the English- 
speaking race. I recall one which sounds like the clang 
of an iron bell calling men to a life of unselfish activity: 


+ 
“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
We must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 
Lo! before us gleam the campfires, 
We ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate wintry sea; 
Nor attempt the Future’s portals 
With the past’s blood-rusty key.” 


Such are a few of the books to which I owe a debt. 
They were the gateways through which I entered a 
magic world of thought and action. They are the 
gateways through which others may easily follow, and 
one cannot be too grateful for the fact that the only 
price of admission is an eager desire to share in the 
Joy of the Road. 
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The Ring of Rings 


H ER engagement ring—the Ring of Rings 
—with what pride will she treasure and 
display it. And with what confidence in 
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Milk is the best all-round food we 
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backward pupils may help you to over- 
come a great many difficulties. 
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for the future, faces financial 
shipwreck on the relentless reefs 
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Men in debt no longer con- 
trol their time or their careers. 
Others control them. To re- 
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without, in bitterness of spirit. © 






















The habit of saving part of 
every dollar you earn will help 
to keep you clear of debt, and 
will enable you to enjoy com- 
fort and contentment in the 
days that are to come. 


Our Budget Book will suggest a 


savings plan to fit your income. 
Ask our Manager for a copy. 
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that wear 


Full Fashioned Hosiery (made in Canada) in all 
the season’s prevailing shades. Strictly Firsts, we 
do not handle seconds or sub-standards. 


Kayser’s 


Pure Thread Silk Hose, looks well, fits well and will 
give excellent satisfaction. 
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The Women’s Specialty Shop 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 
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Watchman! What of the 
Night? 


CHAS. DENNEY, SMOKY LAKE 











HE Chinese and kindred peoples, until recent 

years, have been considered backward races. This 
is attributable largely to their ancient creed, customs 
and traditions. They looked upon their forefathers as 
Gods and hence it was sacriligious to advocate reform, 
and the Mongolian race is but a shadow of what it 
might have been. 

One wonders how much better are countless people 
right-here in Canada—in Alberta—who are so opposed to 
the idea of change as to be ever ready to fly into passion 
if any attempt be made to show that their mental 
outlook is behind the times. Such citizens are a mill- 
stone round the neck of Canadian society, and an 
obstacle in our path leading from a position of obscurity 
to one of eminence. 

The most important public institution which goes to 
determine a country’s “‘place in the sun”’ is the educa- 
tional system, for only the educated peoples advance 
in world affairs. Generally speaking, their governments 
are democratic—liberty and independence of thought 
are paramount, resulting in high standards of physique, 
moral and intellectual outlook, health and financial 
prosperity. 

Our educational system has proven itself to be a 
farce, unfair to the instructors, to those responsible for 
the management and to the boys and girls dependent 
upon it for their education. But it is of little use to 
criticize destructively without, at the same time, making 
some constructive suggestions. 

Here are a few suggestions :— 

(1) The present unit of administration—the rural 
school district—must be abolished. _Men engaged in 
farming or mining can hardly be expected to conduct 
educational affairs satisfactorily. Men trained for the 
work should be placed in control under the supervision 
of the Department of Education. 

(2) Teachers, under the present system are the 
“butt” of society, and slaves of uninformed trustees. 
The only avenue of advancement is by currying favor 
with the trustees—by dealing at the chairman’s store, 
advancing the backward child of another trustee, and 
buying his breadand milk from a third; and in other 
ways surreptitiously bribing his employers to obtain 
security of tenure or a stable salary. Perhaps his 
religion, nationality, the spelling of his name, or political 
convictions are important considerations. Some boards 
advertise for a white teacher, another for Protestant or 
Catholic, and if the appointee does not: belong to the 
right species of Protestant he soon receives his marching 
orders. The inspector’s report may be a pretence for 
taking action against the teacher or it may be “‘scrapped”’ 
at the pleasure of the trustees. The only remedy for 
this is for teachers to be placed by the Government like 
other civil servants. 

(3) At least two years should be devoted to the 
training of teachers, thereby preventing inexperienced 
novices from experimenting at the expense of the pupil. 
The present type.of normal school should be greatly 
improved. All other professions require their entrants 
to be trained at highly organized universities, while the 
most important profession must depend upon mere 
schools existing wherever political “‘pull’’ has succeeded 
in locating them. Third, second and first class certifi- 
cates should be replaced by a university degree in 


education. Why can not the professional instruction of 
teachers be controlled by the teaching profession as is 
law by the Law Society. Those who leave teaching 
for more than three years should be required to attend 
a short summer school course before reinstatement. 


(4) There should be provided more adequate super- 
vision. The writer has taught in four schools covering 
the same number of years and received only three visits 
from the Inspector. How does the Inspector know 
whether or not I am doing more harm than good during 
the long periods between his-visits; how can he be sure 
I a not been training my pupils to become disloyal— 
“re s’’? 


How can it be otherwise than that a teacher’s 
interest should flag under the strain of lack of professional 
touch—only two conventions at the most each year, 
if the teacher can afford to attend them. If the local 
unit of administration covered, say 25 to 40 schools, 
local supervisors might be appointed, who would be 
capable of assisting directly the teachers in discharging 
their duties, passing judgment on their ability and con- 
duct of the school. It might be possible to arrange for 
an itinerant system of supervision, that is, the super- 
visors might move to different districts at stated inter- 
vals. This would enable the teachers to receive the 
benefit of the experience and views of many different 
highly trained individuals with their sympathetic advice 
and intelligent criticism. Under this system, of course, 
the present system of examinations would be unnecessary 
and all schools would open and close at the same time. 
The pupils would be easily graded and the standard be 
made more uniform. 


(5) The School Attendance Act should be enforced, 
not flagrantly broken, as at present. The teacher 
should be relieved of the duty of informing. How 
many teachers have been “‘fired”’ through reporting the 
children of the trustees and how many teachers, after 
one bitter experience, will run the risk of reporting the 
absence of pupils as inexcusable when, in spite of a 
fictitious excuse, he is well aware that the absence was 
due to the keeping of a religious holiday of some sect? 
A scale of fines has been suggested to remedy the evil, 
by Mr. F. T. Warren in the February issue of the 
A.T.A. Magazine. The plan suggested being to 
charge the parent one cent for the first absence, two 
for the second, and double the last amount for each 
succeeding absence. Ten days absence would cost the 
parent over $10, and the parent would find it more 
profitable to hire proper farm help, dress his child in 
warm clothing or provide him with a horse to travel 
to school in severe weather Some reasonable period 
of absence might be allowed at the end of the year, 
for such things as sickness without a medical certificate, 
bad roads, etc. Fines might be collected by the super- 
visors or the teacher, or in the alternative added to 
the Provincial Blanket Tax. 


(6) The educational system should be financed 
directly from the Department of Education which 
would be responsible for the collecting of taxes. It 
certainly would make for economy to administer and 
finance from one office: the 4,000 odd school units. 
Grants could be made for education just as easily as 
for railroads, highways, ete. Mr. Baker’s “Blanket 
Tax” is a step in the right direction. The objection 
may be urged that it would be unfair to ask people to 
pay for the education of children in another part of the 
Province; but it is no more unjust than for the people of 
Smoky Lake, who have no telephones, to be compelled 
to support a system of telephones constructed with 
public money and enjoyed by people in other parts of 
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the Province, or for Camrose to have the benefit of so 
many railroads while the people of Peace River have 
none. 

Regular salary cheques from the Department of 
Education would tend to make teachers more contented. 
It is plain that the difference in salary paid to 
experienced or inexperienced teachers can never be very 
great, therefore it is absolutely necessary that a suitable 
scheme of pensions or annuities be instituted for teachers. 
The spectre of penurious old age or fear of financial 
stress during sickness will be dissipated as a compensation 
for less remuneration than that enjoyed by relative or 
friends who chose other callings than teaching. 

(7) School supplies, equipment and living conditions 
of the teacher should be more uniform than they are 
at present. Think of the contrasts which persist: one 
school, brick built, warm and cosy; another a dingy, 
dirty, decayed, vermin-ridden lumber structure; one 
school has brand new maps and apparatus, a thousand 
volume library, while an adjacent school’s equipment 
consists of 20-year-old maps and a few dirty, torn bboks— 
all bought before the autonomy act and passed through 
the hands of three generations of scholars; one teacher 
has a nice, comfortable teacherage located within a 
hundred feet from the school house, while some other 
poor teacher must needs walk three miles to school; 
here is a five or six roomed house, well furnished, there 
a miserable little two by four shack stuck on the 
poop of a knoll in a wind-swept waste where the teacher 
is compelled to get up 15 times a night to pile wood on 
a rickety old stove that would disfigure a scrap-heap. 

My suggestions may not be worth a great deal, but 
this is certain, some radical changes are necessary, and 
what are we intending to do about it? If other teachers 
have views or suggestions in mind, why not air them? 
Progress and reform must be discussed and advocated 
before the situation is beyond redemption, and the call 
for united action on the part of Alberta Teachers is 
urgent: and persistent. Be one of those who act rather 
than sit by and applaud or condemn as the occasional 
whim takes your fancy. 





Bird Notes 











HIS is the time of nest-building and the places 
birds choose for their nests are as varied as the 
material with which the nests are built. 

Song Sparrows build nests of grass and hair on the 
ground at edges of deep woods, Meadow Larks and 
Bobolinks place nests of grass on the ground in meadows, 
and Vesper Sparrows have their grass nests under small 
bushes. 

Magpies and Crows build huge platforms of twigs 
in trees, Great Blue Herons build in colonies with their 
loose platforms in the tops of high trees, Blue Jays build 
nests of twigs low in evergreen trees, and the Mourning 
Dove’s nest of twigs is placed on the outer branches of 
trees where the wind easily shakes the eggs out, to fall 
on the ground. 

Yellow-headed Blackbirds’ nests of grass sway over 
water at edges of sloughs, the Bronzed Grackle’s neatly 
woven nest is placed in evergreens. 

Kingfishers and Bank Swallows tunnel in banks. 

Barn and Cliff Swallows build nests of mud and place 
them under bridges or eaves of barns. Purple Martins 
and Tree Swallows have nests in holes in trees as do 
Chickadees, Wrens, Bluebirds, Nuthatches, and all the 
Woodpeckers. 

The Cowbird is a parasite as sometimes is the Black- 
billed Cuckoo. Whether the latter is just becoming a 
parasite or developing from that stage no one knows. 


Evening Grosbeaks build flat structures of twigs and 
rootlets at low elevations in trees on the highest moun- 
tains, Bohemian Wax-wings and Tree Sparrows build 
on the ground or in low bushes within the Arctic Circle. 

The Oriole’s beautifully woven structure sways 
from a high limb, Night-hawks place their eggs on 
bare rocks in pastures or on graveled roofs of buildings 
in cities. 

In fact there is scarcely a nook or cranny in country 
or city but, sometime or other, has been the temporary 
home of our feathered songsters. 

YELLOW WARBLER, 5 inches (Dendroica estiva). 

Male—Yellow with orange streaks on the sides; 
female—duller with no streaks. 

These vivacious little birds are abundant in city and 
country wherever there are trees. They arrive about 
the middle of May and are common from the first day 
of their arrival, flitting in and out among the foliage, 
snatching insects, or darting after them in the air like 
gleams of sunshine. 

Song—A sharp, vigorous ‘‘chee-wee’ 
prolonged descending scale. 

Nest—A firmly woven, beautiful structure of plant 
fibres and grasses in upright forks of small trees or 
bushes; with a soft lining of feathers. There are from 
three to five eggs, white speckled with brown. 

Range—The whole of North America, breeding 
from the Gulf to Labrador and the Yukon, and wintering 
in Central America. . 

BLUEBIRD, Mountain, about 7 inches. 

Male—Blue, like a bit of the sky; female with the 
blue lighter and a little grayish. 

The Mountain Bluebird is one of the first arrivals, 
coming even earlier than the Robin. They come in 
large flocks and may be seen in smaller or larger flocks 
throughout the summer. 

Their nests are made in holes in trees, in crevices or 
in bird houses. The three or four eggs are greenish 
blue. 

PURPLE MARTIN (Progne subis), 734 inches 

Male—Blue black; female—dull black and grayish. 

Wherever there are hollow trees, Purple Martins, 
with Tree Swallows, may be seen flitting hither and 
thither, or perched on wires or dead branches, uttering 
their soft twitterings. Purple Martins are attracted to 
dwellings, even the cities, by bird-houses. 

Nest—Of straw, paper, etc., in old woodpeckers’ 
holes or in bird-houses. Eggs, dull white. 

Range—The whole of North America, breeding from 
the Gulf to Central Canada; winters in northern South 
America. 
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| Have Jou a Good Judgment? 


ag judgment is the most fundamental thing in 
life, claims a speaker addressing the United States 
Union College students. That’s putting it a bit broadly; 
but good judgment undoubtedly is the most important 
function of the brain. 


Success depends largely upon it. So does happiness 
—which is possible only by wise selection of a mate, 
friends, personal actions and mental attitude toward 
life. 


Good judgment is to a considerable extent inborn 
in all women. Men usually have to acquire it. 








And it can be acquired—by broad education, open- 
mindedness, determination to learn both sides of the 
question thoroughly, and by a sense of values based 
on contrast. 


The speaker tells the college students that in school 
they should get the ability to reject the wrong and 
select the right instinctively. 


Unfortunately it cannot be done instinctively. 
Snap judgment is rarely good judgment. 
Deliberate thinking—reasoning—is necessary. 


The fallacy of most “intelligence tests” is that 
they are based on ability to think fast rather than to 
think “straight.” 


The best thinking is slow thinking. Genius is not 
an exception—it is one-sided, rarely has good judgment. 


Children often wonder why they have to go to school 
and learn so many things that they’ll never use directly 
in later life. 


The answer is that the purpose is to develop the 
power to recognize, understand, analyze and value. 
That is the goal, rather than filling a brain with dates 
and facts like pouring gasoline into a motor car 


The old timers educated to impart facts. The new 
way is to impart the power to reason and utilize, with 
recognition that to know where to find any desired 
knowledge when needed is better than to be able to 
pronounce all the words in the dictionary, rattle off 
all the dates in history, or recite the classics by heart. 


Mathematics, for instance, may not be put to much 
use in an adding machine age. But it develops reason- 
ing—the power of good judgment, of being able to 
determine values. 

—Calgary Albertan. 
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Lapsus Lingue 


ALEX. STOCKWELL 
Connor Creek, Alberta 











A’ Y teacher taking the trouble to compile an extensive 
collection of the common language errors of his 
scholars will be well repaid for his trouble, if only for 
the contribution it makes to his fund of humor. A 
teacher who fails to smile over the expression ‘bear- 
footed monks’’ has little hope of ever appreciating the 
brighter side of life at all. The darker side, of course, 
may be the more apparent to him. The too-frequent 
recurrence of errors, some oral, some written, such as 
these, is often considered as a reflection upon the 
efficiency of the teacher, therefore, something must be 
done. But what? Suppose that we examine for a 
few minutes some of the glaring errors of pupils; classify 
them on some basis in order that we may know what we 
are attacking, and discuss means of relegating these 
demons to the limbo (wherever that is) whence they 
have arisen and whence it is our task to consign them. 

An essay with so ambitious a purpose should 
necessarily be a model of polished diction; in fact, of 
flawless perfection in every respect. The writer makes 
no claim to such, and begs to be excused from the 
endeavour of setting a new literary standard; like the 
budget, these thoughts must be accepted as presented. 

Victor Hugo, in his immortal Les Miserables 
discusses at considerable length the word ‘“argot,’’ 
finding excuses and even praise for its use. If our 
inspectors could only see it in the same light a large 
portion of our load of responsibility would be lifted. 
However, knowing their insistence on pure English, we 
bow to the task. 

“Now, Mary,” we say, “don’t say ‘ain’t’.”” And 
again, ‘Jack, you had better ask Tom to sit, and not 
‘set’ down.” As arule the pupils don’t seem to mind 
it very much. But, as the fashion is now-a-days, they 
begin to correct their parents at home and then trouble 
begins. 

The teacher finds his efforts viewed sometimes in 
quite an unfavorable light— 

“|... not unfeared, half welcome guest, 

Rebuking with her cultured phrase, 

Our homeliness of words po ways.” 
But, somebody catches the teacher’s tongue tripping 
and their self-respect is restored. ‘‘A little knowledge, 
ete.” 


What other avenues of approach are open to the 
conscientious teacher anxious to polish up the faulty habits 
of speech of his charges? Did you ever try the oral reading 
class? In spite of a “like we do it”’ or some similar phrase, 
in one of the primary books, they stand, with scarcely an 
error from cover to cover, as models of perfect English. 
There is your ‘‘Magic chance.”’ The errors the. pupil 
makes stand corrected before his eyes. Why not call 
them to his attention? The course of study says 
“Reading should be taught, not merely heard.” That 
recommendation contains a good deal more than appears 
from a casual glance. A pupil may see the model one 
minute and use the same expression incorrectly the next. 
It is worth while to halt him and focus his attention 
on the correct form and require him to pronounce the 
expression correctly. Then, indeed, he is killing two 
birds with one stone. At the very beginning of the 
child’s school experience, it is not too early; it will 
prevent the formation of bad habits—habits too often 
learned from older pupils. 


’ 


Notwithstanding opinions to the contrary, time 
spent in silent reading, even without discussion of the 
subject matter in class, is not time wasted. In passing, 
is it not to be deplored that the library grant has been 
cut off in most cases, for whence can pupils obtain models 
of good English more readily. than from the books 
written specially for them? ‘The average rural school 
teacher finds these books particularly helpful in the 
solving of the seat-work problems. 


It is a physical impossibility to have every class 
under instruction every hour in the week. On the 
contrary, it would seem reasonable to suppose that the 
sooner the child learns to become self-reliant and self- 
helpful the better. Teach him to get his information 
himself from the printed page. He will be obliged to do 
so when he reaches adult life anyway, and his literary 
experience will enrich his vocabulary, enlarge his stock 
of ideas and polish his diction. 


It is only natural that some errors should have been 
brought into Canada from beyond her boundaries. 
“Would,” in subordinate subjunctive clauses causes 
trouble. Perhaps some friendly philologist, or other 
expert in such matters, will explain why people say 
“Tf he would have come I would have seen him.” 
Perhaps our pension fund might be enriched by levying 
a duty on the queer intonations and peculiar expressions 
which so often find their way from across the line. 
The list of dutiable expressions would include: “kaint”’ 
(can’t); “hed to;” “‘worsh” (wash); “idee;”’ “yaller” 
(yellow) ; and “‘ He took a holt of it; “They was a cow in 
the grain”; ‘‘A coupla days ago”; “I fell offen the 
barn’; “TI like to froze.” 


It is only fair to remark that to cousin Jonathan we 
bring quite a decided ‘‘Canadian accent”? when we 
visit him; it becomes a colonial accent when we visit 
our mother country. And there we are again—Is the 
“Oxford accent’? good English? Canadians say they 
can hardly understand it. How about English dialects? 
An English born six-year-old said lately, ‘I sor a cow.” 
Upon objection being raised she triumphantly offered as 
a revised version, ‘I seen a cow.” The teacher almost 
collapsed, but recovered in time to a dropped “h” from 
another English pupil’s “an ’eavy load.” 


Certain letters and syllables are incorrectly treated 
in both writing and speaking. Here again the written 
error may be traced to an oral one. Which is the 
more easy to correct? The answer is obvious, for in 
correcting the latter, you will correct the former. We 
may meet errors in final letters, omitted letters and 
syllables, vowels, etc. Note the following: 
ask(ed), jump(ed), step(ped), vi(o)let, pardy(ty), of(f), 
slep(t), this (s)morning, longer then (than), learnt(ed), 
once(t), w(h)ite, hunderd, longer’n, crick (creek), 
to gather (together), futher (farther), git (get), ontill 
(until), beller (bellow), close (clothes), lookit, ever(y)- 
body, gra(i)nery, wheelbar(row), allus (always), ketch 
(catch), a larm clock, spelling(s). 


Of this list “of” and ‘off’ present some difficulty. 
Listen carefully to children’s oral work and you will 
find that they make no distinction between them, 
except perhaps to transpose them. ‘‘White” and 
“wheat’’ often lack the “‘h.’’ This isn’t a discussion 
on spelling—rather is it a case of giving much needed assist- 
ance to the spelling class by taking care in such cases 
to pronounce expressly and correctly. The teacher who 
insists on a distinct pronunciation of a word before an 
attempt to spell the word correctly will soon note great 
improvement in spelling ability. Harmonyms, of course, 
are practically hopeless as regards treatment in this 
manner. 
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Double negatives provide pitfalls for the feet of .the 
unwary. We continually meet such expressions as: 
“They didn’t have no pity,’’ or “‘I haven’t any reader.”’ 
We reply “How much reader do you want,’’ and the 
pupil meekly corrects himself with ‘“‘I have no reader.” 
He has chosen a word which is not functioning suitably. 

We suffer, too, from the evil of superfluous words. 
Weary scholars will agree with us here. The teacher 
talks too much! Reference to the following will show 
what is wrong: 

“He felt of his leg’’; “‘I did so” (“‘so”’ accented); “ Ray, 
he’s sick”; “‘Take a smell of it’; ‘Where did he put 
them at’’? “Opal went and hit Olive.’’ 

Verb tense errors, also, are common, but the teacher’s 
example and the reading of good books in time should 
reduce their number. ‘I seen” is the horrible example 
most often quoted. We also hear “ A man come along”’; 
“‘My feet’s froze”; and “‘I drawed it.”’ 

Some errors are purely oral. Children get queer 
pronunciations for hurry, forest, with (‘‘th”’ voiceless), 
Tuesday (toos), dew (doo), and new (noo). 

To sum up, nearly every error in written composition 
may be traced to an oral one. We must strike at the 
root of the trouble. The remedy is persistent correction 
of the oral work. Keep the ear alert for mispronuncia- 
tions in all oral work. The oral reading class is the 
most suitable place, in view of the fact that the presence 
of printed words to look at assist the pupil, after an 
interruption, to pick up the thought again. Care must 
be taken not to make the process of correction too 
wearisome to the pupils. The teacher should not parade 
his superior learning so as to sap the pupils’ self-confidence. 
But to set a higher standard is one of his duties. 

Lastly, let me repeat, this is not authoritative, but 
is offered merely as a humble attempt to cast a little 
more light on the obscurity of one of our most outstand- 
ing and perplexing problems. 





Pedagogicus Mediocritus 











“Five hundred words ” sez ’e ‘‘or maybe a thousand”’ 


—and so to keep the bid from climbing I sez “‘ you’re on,”’ 
or words to that effect. ‘Now upon what branch of 
educational philosophy shall I aad 

“O, anything, anything,” was his gracious reply, 
accompanied by an airy wave of the hand and what his 
political friends would call a most disarming smile. 
It looked to me just then more like a malicious grin, 
but I let it pass. So it’s five hundred or bust. 

And it will be—they will be—about “anything.” 
Them’s my instructions. 

This little bit rings up the first hundred so I’m well 
on the way. 

Here’s the latest “howler’—as yet unpublished— 
from one of Alberta’s centres of learning: 

Geography Instructor (in Normal School): ‘For 
what product is Blairmore noted?” 

Bright Normalite (Budding member of A.T.A.): 
“Greenfeed.” 

And wasn’t the symposium interesting? 

Rather a startling echo, too! There’s something 
annoying, irritating about an echo at times. Only a 
nimble mind can accurately and confidently connect it 
with its true origin. 

That echo bothers me yet—got under my skin. 

I visited my neighbor to have a peep into his diction- 
ary; I dug up a few old psychology texts that I hadn’t 
been able to sell, but for the life of me I could not find 
the correct adjective to use with the noun “mind” 
when referring to the average teacher. The question 








buzzed around in my dome of consciousness like a fly 
under a lampshade. I couldn’t get rid of it. ‘Is the 
average teacher highminded, broadminded, great, nimble, 
narrow, or noble-minded? Which’ is characteristic? 
Finally, in despair, I consulted my partner. She writes 
back to say that any woman who’s married to a school- 
teacher 


So that’s that. 

Writing (or rather thinking) of the “placing” of the 
teacher in his right place as regards that peculiar 
characteristic known as ‘‘mind,”’ it is. always interesting 
to observe the action, or reaction, of the layman who 
finds himself suddenly confronted with (or is it by?) a 
specimen of pedagogicus mediocritus. ’Twas on a 
night journey between two Alberta cities I accepted an 
invitation to help kill time with a pack of cards. Two 
of my new acquaintances were obviously ‘drummers;” 
the third proved to be a business man from a Southern 
Alberta. city. For three hours we dealt, shuffled, 
smoked and swapped stories, finally engaging in an 
animated discussion of the world situation, economic 
and political. Later, as the talk drifted again to general- 
ities, I was asked “And what line are you in?” 

Strange indeed is this awesome silence that breaks 
in upon the talk when a group of men discover that what 
they had greeted and accepted as an intelligent human 
being turns out to be a ‘‘school-teacher.”” Ever met 
it? It’s illuminating! 

Quite a theme there for some of our literary minded 
fellows. Somebody, I mean, who can write decent, 
readable English. 

Last week I read in one of our “‘ National’’ magazines, 
an account of the career of an English immigrant who 
had risen ‘‘from two-bits to vice-president and general 
manager.”’ When asked by the “interviewer” how he 
had overcome the handicap of an inadequate education 
he answered, “I went to night-school . . . .and 
hired a high school principal for thirty-five cents an 
hour.” 

I guess that miserable philosopher—Schopen, some- 
thing or other (I forget his end)—was right after all: 
“Twas a great day for the fools when modesty was made 
a virtue.” 

Two phrases in the “echo” might well have been 
printed in red—or at least in caps—‘‘the capricious and 
irresponsible domination of any group of people’— 
and “the petty persecution of the populace.” 

Reminds me of the story of an old gentleman who, 
ignorant of the nationality of his neighbor at a London 
dinner party, began to deplore the “pollution of the 
English language by the alarming inroads of American 
slang.”’ The reply was vigorous and startling: ‘You 
sure slobbered a bibful, sir!” 

Yes, indeed, Mr. Sansom, you sure splashed. a 
parkerful. 

But what a shock this vigorous echo must have 
given to the dear old gentleman meditating upon the 
lack of funds for his pet scheme. 

A thousand words is an awful lot. How any man in 
his senses could expect a teacher of mathematics to rise 
to such literary heights passes my comprehension. 
I never could write a decent “composition.” My 
only successful literary efforts were the love letters 
I wrote twenty years ago. 

They were classics. 

At least they’re still remembered and quoted. 

Worse luck! 

And, if J. W. B. runs his blue pencil through that, 
it will show that he doesn’t recognize a bit of real 
educational philosophy when he meets it. 

—LANCLAD. 
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Crouhle at Blairmore 








HE Blairmore School Board recently notified the 

thirteen teachers on their staff that a salary cut 
would be initiated after the summer holidays. The 
teachers, naturally, took the stand that, as the schedule 
had been compiled and put into effect after negotiating 
with and being agreed to by the Crows Nest Pass Local, 
any departure from the schedule—the collective agree- 
ment made—involved the Crows Nest Local, and that 
the individual teachers on the staff desired the Crows 
Nest Pass Local to act on their behalf in negotiating 
another agreement or schedule. The Board replied 
with a demand for individual negotiation and sent an 
ultimatum to the teachers individually, informing each 
of them that unless he or she saw fit to forward a state- 
ment on or before June 26th, next, to the effect that the 
teacher accept the conditions laid down in the previous 
letter of the Board; otherwise the Board would be 
“forced to the conclusion that it was not his or her 
intention to continue on the staff of the Blairmore 
school during the next year.’’ This letter of the Board 
also invited the attendance of the teachers at a special 
meeting of the Board called in accordance with Clause 6 
of the Department Form of Agreement. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
CROWS NEST PASS LOCAL 
A SCRAP OF PAPER 


In 1921, the members of the present board (Mr. 
Wheatley excepted, he not being on the board) made an 
agreement with the teachers, offering a yearly increase of 
$100, ‘‘if circumstances permitted.” 

Personally, I was satisfied in my own mind that this 
conditioned clause was a clever ruse and that there was 
no serious intention of fulfilling it. One year later my 
worst fears were a fait accompli, for the board claimed 
that financial conditions would not allow them to execute 
the clause. 

Immediately we got busy and a meeting of the board 
with four teachers who were entitled to the increment 
was arranged. On that occasion the board demanded 
individual interviews. As president of the Crows Nest 
Pass Local of the A.T.A., I advised the four teachers to 
plead their cause through the organization. They, 
as loyal members, agreed and refused to negotiate in 
any other way. I can distinctly recall a telephone 
conversation with Mr. Dutil, then chairman, arranging 
for a meeting. We compromised and arranged to have 
the teachers present at the parley. I was spokesman 
for the Alliance The individual teachers refused to be 
drawn into the discussion, stating that their representa- 
tive would speak for them. At that time the minimum 
salary was $1,200, and the board did not object to paying 
it. I was anxious to obtain a schedule in order to hold 
out an inducement to members of the staff to give a 
period of continuous service to the ratepayers. Long 
years of exerpience had convinced me that continuous 
efficient service was the chief factor in raising the educa- 
tional standard in a community. 

I wrote for authority from the provincial executive 
to lower the provincial minimum, in case of compromise. 
I obtained this permission. The teachers, through me 
as Alliance representative, concluded with the Board an 
agreement granting an increase of $50 per year with the 
minimum still $1,200 for those four teachers in question. 
This agreement further provided that all new appoint- 
ments on the public school staff would be on a minimum 


of $1,100 with yearly increment of $50 to a maximnm 
of $1,400. Such is the history of the schedule that has 
been arbitrarily abrogated by the board. 

Our attitude on receiving individually the decision 
of the board to abandon the schedule is already known 
to the ratepayers. We wished to discuss through our 
executives the alterations made by the board in 
the schedule. We intimated to the board by letter our 
willingness to do this and received in reply their 
ultimatum. A curious paragraph at the end of this 
ultimatum told us that they would allow us to appear 
individually before them to hear the reasons for this 
breach of faith. Meagre of conciliatory attitude though 
the offer was, we decided that we should not shut off any 
avenue of approach to a settlement. We therefore met 
the board on Tuesday night, the 16th. Our zeneral 
secretary, from Edmonton, was with us. He was 
supported and instructed by the executive of the Crows 
Nest Pass Local. After the meeting opened, the 
chairman outlined the arguments the board had to put 
forward as extenuations of their abrupt action. He 
was supported by Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Chappell. 
Mr. Wheatley was in opposition and he strongly denied 
the chairman’s right to say that all the arguments put 
forward by him had entered into the framing of the 
board’s decision. 

Mr. Wheatley argued long and lucidly in favor of 
the teachers’ right to collective action and moved a 
motion incoporating the principle. 

Mr. Hamilton immediately moved as an amendment 
that the board hear the teachers individually. The 
amendment, of course, carried. Silence followed and a 
member of the board stood up to move an adjournment. 
An attempt made by Mr. Barnett,secretary of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, to obtain a hearing resulted in his 
being ruled out. I, to clear the air, asked the chairman 
if the board was willing to recognize the Teachers’ 
Alliance and negotiate with them. The chairman 
failed to answer and I suggested that the board discuss 
amongst themselves their attitude towards the Alliance. 
I suggested further that the teachers leave the board room 
while the board deliberated. The chairman failed to 
take action in the matter and the teachers left the 
meeting. 

D. M. J. Conway. 


TEACHERS DECLINE TO CONFER INDIVIDUALLY 


In accordance with the notice sent by the secretary 
to each member of the teaching staff, the School Board 
met on Tuesday night, June 16th, for the purpose of 
acquainting the members of the staff with reasons for 
proposed salary cut. 

Chairman Dutil and members Chappell, Beebe, 
Hamilton and Wheatley were present. The principal 
and twelve teachers of the local school, Messrs. Hoyle 
and Asselstine, of Co’eman and Bellevue, Mr. John 
Barnett, secretary of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
and a number of ratepayers were present 

After Mr. Dutil had outlined the purpose of the 
meeting, a motion was made by Mr. Wheatley “that 
the teachers be permitted to present their case either 
individually or by agent, as they wish.” 

Amendment by Mr. Hamilton ‘that they be permit- 
ted to express individually their opinions of the proposed 
change in salaries.”’ Carried. 
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Mr. Barnett sought privilege to speak to the motions, 
but was denied such. He, however, secured the floor 
and informed the meeting of the fact that in his many 
years experience in school and public life and several 
years as secretary of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
it was the first time he had ever been accorded such 
discourtesy. 

Mr. Wheatley, in his objection, referred to the action 
of the Board as overbearing and autocratic, and that 
the remarks made during the discussion by Mr. Hamilton 
were most unbecoming for a man holding down a position 
as a school trustee. 

The teachers, through their spokesman, Mr. Conway, 
refused to enter into individual conferences and 
eventually left the meeting, immediately upon which 
the Board adjourned. (Blairmore Enterprise.) 


RANDOM THOUGHTS ON THE SCHOOL CONTROVERSY 


The following random thoughts are suggested by the 
arguments presented by the Board at the meeting at 
which they so generously condescended to allow the 
teachers to hear their reasons for inflicting salary cuts 
from 10 to 15 per cent., also for abandoning the salary 
schedule: 


BOARD LAUDS TEACHERS 


Mr. Dutil stated that the Board had no fault to find 
with the teachers.—If no fault is to be found with the 
teachers, then the Board should so arrange matters as 
to see that teachers giving efficient and satisfactory 
service be not rewarded for such by a penalty. 


THE BOARD NEEDED MONEY FOR REPAIRS 


The school is in good shape and requires no more 
repairs than does the average school. Is it the usual 
practice to make teachers pay for ordinary wear and 
tear to the school building? 

The Board were short of money, because a new room 
had been added to the school, payment for which room had 
been made from current taxes.—This is an admission that 
capital expenditures had been met out of current revenue, 
instead of from the proceeds of a debenture issue. This 
procedure is defective from a standpoint of sound 
financial policy. It might with justice be urged that 
this course of procedure is unfair as well as defective. 
(a) By requiring the teachers to finance from their 
salaries the cost of building construction work, or (b) 
A ratepayer has charged to him in one year an amount 
which should be spread over ten or more years. If he 
sells his property he will have paid the purchaser’s 
share of this part of school expenditure for ten years. 


It was stated that a majority of the ratepayers de- 
manded a cut in salaries and that they had to be listened to.— 
If this be correct, how is it that the Board, after they 
learned of the teachers’ opposition to the cut, made 
feverish attempts to canvass the support of the rate- 
payers. This eternal placing of the onus for nasty 
doings on the ratepayers begins to pall. Are the rate- 
payers forever to be the scapegoats? Are they forever 
to be burdened with errors of judgment on the part of 
the Board? The Board of Bellevue, Hillcrest and Cole- 
man surely cannot be accused of squandering the monies 
of their districts, and yet they feel that they cannot 
afford to cut the salaries of their teachers. Evidently 
theirs is a sound policy. 





THE EARNINGS OF THE CHIEF RATEPAYERS HAD 
SHRUNK BY ONE-THIRD 


Is it a common practice for people whose income is 
on the downward grade to be charged less for com- 
modities purchased or values received or services 
rendered? Should the lowering of the income of the 
tax-payers entail a lowering of the purchase ‘price of 
the teachers’ services delivered, does it lower the 
monetary value of the teachers’ work? 

Some said the reduction amounted to only half a mill 
on the assessment, but if we treated all estimates in that way 
where would we be?—It is the duty of the teachers to 
give value for payment received, not to offset out of 
their monthly pay cheques, similar amounts involved, 
such as cost of buildings, paid for from current revenue. 
The onus is on the Board to prove that they have made 
economies other than that contemplated from the 
apparently most accessible and visible avenue for 
reduction—the remuneration of employees. 


e 
FAIR PLAY TO ALL 


Mr. Dutil also stated that they wanted to play fair 
to all.— What is this concept of fair play? Evidently it 
is to take the other fellow at a disadvantage? We 
wonder if the sense of fair play exhibited by the Board 
was the means of turning against them sincere and honest 
rate-payers, who had come to support them at the last 
meeting? Is it fair play to pit a lady teacher against 
five members of a public corporation? 

It was argued that the cost of living had come down.— 
Board and room in Blairmore still costs $48 to $55 per 
month. One teacher living at home pays $40 per 
month. Board and room can be had in the cities of 
Edmonton, Calgary or Lethbridge and Medicine Hat 
fo $30 per month. Yet the salary schedules in all these 
cities are higher than the Blairmore schedule. On the 
other hand, the reverse should be the case, for the reason 
that the cost of living of teachers boarding in Blairmore 
is $200 more per year. A salary of $1,100 in Blairmore 
is worth less to the teachers than $900 in the above 
mentioned places. 


THE BOARD EXPRESSED SORROW AT THE ATTITUDE 
OF THE TEACHERS 


Platitudes come gliby to their lips! But what of 
this attitude of the teachers? It was splendid! Were 
they not loyal to their organization and faithful to their 
trust. The attitude of the Board, arrogant and autocratic, 
could have been met by a strike on the part of the 
teachers; but faithfulness and altruism forbade that they 
use the weapon so readily to hand. No, they would 
not leave their pupils in the lurch! What of the Board? 
They scrupled not to inject the spirit of discontent at 
this critical period in the students’ year. They failed 
to meet in round table conference the representative of 
the teachers. Surely, as second party to the contract, 
the teachers had their rights. Yes, the Board may 
change from feelings of regret for the teachers to ones 
of commiseration for themselves. They rendered their 
verdict and called the teachers to hear their regrets. 
Their procedure was altogether contrary to British . 
justice and fair play, in that they delivered sentence, 
and then asked the teachers to plead individually and 
in person for deliverance from it. 

The chairman maintained that a grade teacher is as 
effectual in one district as in another.—We challenge the 
chairman to quote one single authority or specialist in 
education who will endorse this statement. It is 
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recognized the world over, amongst informed education- 
ists, that a teacher’s value to a school board increases 
with each year’s additional service in the same school. 
- Knowledge and experience of peculiar local conditions— 
the families, the pupil, the parents, the homes of the 
pupils, the public, the organization of the school—is a 
valuable possession to any teacher whose aim is efficiency. 
The principal’s knowledge of his staff enables him to 
avoid friction and direct thé efforts towards a definite 
aim. A good principal has an ideal in view for his 
school, but lack of harmony, due to even one teacher 
on the staff, can frustrate the best efforts of all the others. 

Mr. Hamilton urges that in the interests of the rate- 
payers the teachers’ salaries should take a downward 
trend.—Why? Is this merely a case of the ‘‘ wish being 
father to the thought?” But is it in the interest of the 
ratepayers to pay teachers as low salaries as possible, 
with a consequent lowering of the standard of efficiency? 
Is it in the interests of the community that the Blairmore 
children should receive an inferior type of education to 
that at present given? Is it Mr. Hamilton’s contention 
that a cut in salary produces a corresponding increase 
in efficiency? This is the only conclusion we can draw 
from his remarks. 

Mr. Chappell inferred that the teachers should offset 
a reduction in salary by a lowering of the standard of 
living. He argued that people are enjoying too high a 
standard of existence today.—This is the age-old argument 
addressed by the Lord and Master to the slave. 


(Blairmore Enterprise.) 





Endorsation of Blairmore Staff 
hy Pass Cearhers 











COLEMAN RESOLUTION 
Resotvep: That the Coleman Local extend to their 
fellow teachers at Blairmore: 
(1) An expression of our admiration for the stand they 
have made in behalf of their fellow teachers in the Province; 
(2) A message of encouragement to continue in_ their 
present attitude of refusal to compromise on the question of 
“recognition of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance” and reduction 
of salary. 
c BELLEVUE RESOLUTION 
To THE BLAIRMORE STAFF: 


“T have been instructed by a unanimous vote of the 
Members of Bellevue Local of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
to send to you the following message: 

‘We are sorry any such condition has arisen between the 
Blairmore School Board and the staff, but considering the 
attitude taken by the School Board, we do not see how you 
could have taken any other course than you have. 

lt is a credit to the whole staff, that you are ready to stick 
together in the cause of right. It is to be hoped that the day 
will soon come when all teachers in the whole Dominion will 
be ready to show that they are made of the same sort of material. 

We, the teachers of the Bellevue Local of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, wish to congratulate the Blairmore teachers 
on their solidarity. We feel that you must win in the end.’ 

Yours sincerely, 
THE TEACHERS OF THE BELLEVUE LocaL, 


C. V: AssELTIng, Secretary.” 


BLAIRMORE TEACHERS BLAME DEPARTMENTAL FORM OF 
AGREEMENT 


At the meeting called by the School Board to discuss 
the reasons of the Board for desiring to terminate the 
individual agreements of the Blairmore teachers, one of 
the members of the Board received a rebuff when he 
urged that the Prescribed Form of Agreement gave the 
teacher the right to be represented by an agent. He 








was immediately informed that he “didn’t know what 
he was talking about” and that “what he referred to 
had been ‘cut out’.” The Board stated that it was 
their intention to do exactly what the agreement called 
for. The teachers felt that the change in the previous 
form of agreement was the most effective blow adminis- 
tered by the school board and they met afterwards and 
passed the following resolution which was wired to the 
Minister of Education: 


RESOLUTION TO MINISTER 


‘‘Wuereas when the Prescribed Form of Agreement between 
teachers and school boards was so amended some time ago as to 
exclude an important proviso affording to the teacher the right of 
discussing with the board, through an agent, the reasons given by 
the Board for desiring to terminate the agreement, and 

Wuereas the present crisis between the Blairmore School 
Board and their staff is attributable solely to the deletion of the 
above-mentioned proviso from the Prescribed Form of Agreement; 

_ THEREFORE, BE IT REsotvep that the Crows Nest Local 
vigorously and most strongly protest to the Minister of Education 
against his continued exclusion from the Prescribed Form of Agree- 
ment between teachers and school boards, of a proviso affording to 
teachers the right of representation at meetings of the Board called 
for the purpose of dealing with the projected termination of agree- 
ment, and 

Be 1T FuRTHERMORE RESOLVED that this Local recommend to 
the Provincial Executive that most urgent steps be taken im- 
mediately to see that the present disadvantageous conditions against 
which the teacher labors be removed, under the provisions of the 
Prescribed Form of Agreement in so far as it deals with its 
termination. 

INDIGNATION IN BLAIRMORE 
___ The affair between the School Board and the Alliance 
is the subject of much conversation at the present time, 
and many ratepayers are voicing the opinion that the 
school board had no mandate whatsoever to attempt 
to ‘cut’ the teachers’ salaries. The Board members 
have been endeavoring to obtain support for their action 
and find now that it is a very unpopular move, for the 
general opinion is that they acted in a most arbitrary 
and tactless manner. The miners’ union has held at 
least one meeting to discuss the situation and great 
resentment was felt and expressed that their school 
board had dared to use the teaching profession in a manner 
less respectful than that always shown by the operators 
to the representatives of the miners’ organization. 
The idea of having their children taught by unprofes- 
sional teachers gave rise to some suggestions of a rather 
drastic nature. The miners’ children form the majority 
of the school population, the teachers are very popular, 
and feeling is running high amongst both parents and 
pupils. Unless the board gives full recognition to the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance it would appear from the 
attitude of the miners that real trouble is in the “offing.” 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS AT BLAIRMORE 

On Friday evening, June 26th, the Blairmore School 
Board formally met and decided to dismiss the entire 
staff. The Calgary High School Local and the Calgary 
Public School Local held a meeting last week. In both 
Locals, considerable resentment was expressed that 
refusal of recognition of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
could ever again become an issue in Alberta. Both 
Locals expressed a strong resolution of resentment against 
the action of the Blairmore School Board, expressed an 
appreciation of the splendid stand made by the Blairmore 
teachers on behalf of the Provincial body and pledged 
to the Blairmore staff their strongest possible support. 

On Saturday last, the ratepayers’ meeting passed a 
resolution disapproving of the action of the Blairmore 
School Board and called upon them to give full and 
complete recognition to the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance; 
otherwise the ratepayers of Blairmore desired that the 
Blairmore School Board should resign. Another rate- 
payers’ meeting is called for Wednesday, July Ist. 
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Editorial 











TRANGE sounds to our ears these days are little 

echoes of “refusal to recognize” the A.T.A. As 
may be imagined, such refusals emanate from small, 
insignificant school boards whose mentality, general 
make-up and calibre are in keeping with the smallness 
and insignificance of the area under their jurisdiction. 
The story of the private newly promoted to the rank of 
lance-corporal occurs to our mind. This person of 
authority wrote home as follows: ‘Dear Mother— 
Have received recognition of important service rendered. 
Am now smothered in gold lace.’ The single stripe, 


in his opinion, entitled the lance-corporal to strut round 

and assume the general gait and air of a field marshal. 

It did not occur to him that the higher the rank—the 

greater the power and authority—the less obvious is the 

necessity of inflicting upon inferiors any outward 

assumption of a superior’s authority and importance. 
- eo. 


UR experience in school affairs tends to prove 

likewise that the degree of assumed importance 
of large city school boards compared with certain town, 
village and rural school boards is in inverse ratio to 
their. real responsibility or position in the field of elected 
representatives of the people. Large city school boards 
whose expenditures run into the million and who control 
teachers by the hundred, seek co-operation with the 
Alliance and take no important step, especially if it is 
likely to affect the salary or working conditions of the 
members of the staff, without conferring with the elected 
representatives of the teachers. However, the reverse 
attitude appears to be the case in certain small, un- 
important centres as is evidenced by the letter given 
below and part of letter from a teacher in one of the less 
important centres. 


“Edmonton, Alberta, 
March 2nd, 1925. 
“J. W. Barnett, Esq., 
Provincial Secretary, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Imperial Bank Building. 
Dear Sir: 
Re Treacuers’ REPRESENTATION 

Just a line to tell you that the above arrangement which 
for a time caused such heated discussions in the Edmonton 
School Board has now ceased to be a contentious question with 
the Board here. 

The Board has found the representatives that have been 
sent from time to time very helpful, and through their timely 
information the business of the Board in a great many instances 
has been much advanced. 

They form a vital link between the Board and its teachers 
and the problems of the Board are clearly understood by all 
the members of the Alliance through their representatives, 
and hence an harmonious relationship has been firmly es- 
tablished between the teachers and the Board. 

Yours very truly, 
8S. A. G. BARNES, 
Chairman School Management Committee 
SAGB/GK 1924-5.” 


* * * * 


“The Board sent us notice of sweeping reductions in all 
salaries and asked us to accept individually. We refused to 
deal thus and stated our willingness to meet the Board through 
our executive officers. The Board held a meeting and refused 
to have any dealings with us as an Alliance. This simply 
means ‘Miss Teacher, come along, see us smile as we tell you 
to take your cut or get out.’ ”’ 


We ask: Which Board is analagous to the dignified 
commander-in-chief, and which to the bumptious lance- 
corporal? 


LAIRMORE School Board has thrown down the 

gauntlet to the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance on: the 
question of “recognition of the Organization,’ and the 
Alliance has no option in regard to the matter but to 
“raise the glove.” The Alliance did not seek the 
quarrel and it is to be regretted that this School Board, 
either can not or will not appreciate that school boards 
and teachers should be co-operating in the interests of 
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the children and the cause of education. This school 
board is a typical instance of a comparatively unimpor- 
tant publicly elected body prejudicing the cause of those 
whom they were elected to serve by assuming what 
might, without exaggeration, be termed an undue, 
almost laughable, sense of its own dignity and impor- 
tance. All offers of co-operation on the part of the 
teachers’ professional organization are looked upon as 
lese majeste. 

Every member of the Alliance should read carefully 
the report appearing elsewhere in this issue under the 
heading ‘‘Trouble at Blairmore.” The position of the 
Alliance is that the Blairmore School Board will not be 
“recognized”’ until the same recognition is accorded 
the Alliance. 


WO reports of difficulties between school boards and 

teachers, which appear elsewhere in this issue serve 
as criteria of the pressing need in Alberta for a function- 
ing Board of Conciliation or Arbitration. More than 
one member of the Blairmore School Board made the 
suggestion that the dispute in their town be referred 
to the Board of Conciliation provided for in Section 197 
of the School Ordinance. One must give credit to the 
gentlemen above referred to for sincerely seeking a way 
out of the difficulty, even though the difficulty arose 
through tactless and inexcusable action on the Board’s 
part. A reference of the matter to a Board of Concilia- 
tion might have provided them with an avenue of 
escape from an ‘“‘about turn” should the final result 
point to the necessity of receding from the Board’s 


present attitude. 
* * * * 


— Board of Conciliation does not, nor was it ever 
intended to, cover such cases; in fact, there is more 
than a shrewd suspicion that its author never intended 
it to function at all. When this Board was promised 
to the Alliance it was understood that it would furnish 
a means of settling disputes arising from the dismissal 
of teachers—termination of agreement. Scrutiny of 
the Act, however, reveals the fact that only cases of 
dispute with regard to the proper carrying out of an 
agreement can be referred to the Board. Termination 
of agreement can not be interpreted as being covered 
by the term “carrying out of agreement.’’ Dispute 
with regard to the carrying out means a dispute with 
regard to the interpretation of provisos of the agree- 
ment—one party considers the other party is not living 
up to the terms of the agreement, that he is exceeding 
his rightsin the agreement in performing certain actions,— 
that he has not done certain things in the manner, or 
at the time he contracted so to do, ete. 
i oe 


OT only is it impossible for the Board of Conciliation 

to deal with terminations of agreement, but its 
powers are so circumscribed in other directions as to make 
one wonder if the most alert mind could discover any 
function it could perform at all. The Board has no power 
“‘to intervene in connection with negotiations between 


any teacher and a school board with respect to any new 
contract or any extension or amendment or renewal of any 
contract already in existence.” (School Act, Section 197, 
Sub-section 3.) What difficulties or disputes could arise 
between teachers and school boards which do not relate 
to a new contract or the extension or amendment or re- 
newal of any contract already in existence? A teacher can 
not be considered in the service of a board unless he be 
actually under contract—unless there be a contract 
already in existence—therefore, it follows logically that 
a teacher already in the service of a board will never be- 
come involved in a dispute which could be dealt with by 
the Board of Conciliation; also that a teacher disputing 
with a school board with respect to the conditions under 
which he would accept service or continue to serve is 


‘likewise excluded, for any other matter in dispute must 


surely involve either a new contract, an extension or 
amendment or renewal of a contract already in existence. 


* *+ %#K * 


HE term Board of Conciliation as applied to the 

educational system of Alberta is a misnomer— 
an anachronism—for it has never yet existed, except 
in name, yet the Department of Education has within 
itself the creative power to breathe into the statute 
the breath of life and potentiality for service. The 
promise to create a Board was made by a previous 
Minister of Education, the principle was endorsed by 
both Alberta School Trustees and the Alliance, so it 
may reasonably be asked: why should not a non-effective, 
defective proviso be so amended as to render it of real 
service to Department, trustees and teachers? 


E learn that one reason why a real Board of 

Conciliation has not been provided for, is because 
in one province—Manitoba—where adequate provision 
has been made, there are very few disputes laid before 
the Board. (Quite so; it has always been our contention 
that the fear of the Board in Alberta being costly is 
unwarranted.) Obviously, if one party to a dispute has 
a suspicion that his position is untenable, rather than 
run the risk of the opposing side’s case being sustained 
by an impartial tribunal, the suggestion that the Board 
be the ‘‘referee’’ automatically produces an atmosphere 
favourable for compromise and settlement. 

One case in point, which furnishes striking evidence 
of the reasonableness of the contention is the East 
Kildonan case, which involved some thirty teachers. 
The General-Secretary of the Manitoba Teachers’ 
Federation explains as follows: 


“The East Kildonan case worked out well in the end. The 
matter did not go to the Board of Reference. The Chairman 
of the Board of Reference suggested that the School Board 
and the Central Federation meet first. Mr. Campbell, Mr. 
Reeve, and myself met the School Board the night before the 
day on which the Board of Reference was to meet. The whole 
situation was well canvassed. We directed our efforts to 
secure something of a permanent character from the Kildonan 
School Board. This we succeeded in doing. The Kildonan 
School Board then passed a motion adopting a certain line of 
policy and ordered the Secretary-Treasurer to send this to me 
as Secretary of the Federation. We then disbanded, and the 
Board of Reference was called off. In two or three days 
I received a communicati>n in accordance with the motion 
passed by the School Board, and outlining the policy.” 
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E conclusion that a Board with wide powers is of 

little value, because it is seldom called upon to act, is 

a wrong conclusion to arrive at; rather should it be taken 

for granted that it is functioning in a most effective 

manner possible. The strap locked up in the teacher’s 

desk is the more effective by reason of its accessibility 

or availability than for its being called into use 
frequently and upon the slightest pretext. 


N last month's ‘Local News” column appeared a 

long paragraph from Bow Valley Local. It is evident 
that the A.T.A. Local is the centre of all educational 
activities in the area covered by the Local. A.T.A. 
business meetings, spelling tournaments, oratorical 
contests, school sports, and the publication of an open 
letter to parents and all interested in education on the 
main business of a child’s life and the influences and 
activities inimical to its happy fruition—all these 
matters were carried through in a few months. The 
Bow Valley Local is a model well worth imitating. 
The Local Executive is evidently very much on the alert 
and they are to be congratulated on the splendid showing 
made. The various activities were financed by charging a 
small admission fee to the oratorical contest, and the 
Secretary reports a balance of cash on hand of over 
$40 towards the purchase of trophies. 

. 2. es 


HAT is the use of forming Locals, what business 

is there to do?—questions often asked by 
teachers. The activities of the Bow Valley Local 
furnish an effective answer to all such queries. There 
is plenty of work to be done if only the organized 
teachers will rise to the obligation which devolves upon 
a professional status—to take the lead and maintain it 


on all matters educational. 
* * * * 


HE public is striving unconsciously for light and 

leadership on education; the teaching profession 
constitutes the natural body of educational specialists 
right at hand in the community itself, and more might 
be done by the A.T.A. Locals than all other societies 
combined to stimulate interest in education, the schools, 
the pupils, and the -teaching profession. Once the 
public apprehend that the teaching body has the will, 
energy, interest and enthusiasm to assume their rightful 
place as the educational authority, working in conference 
and co-operation with those who “foot the bill’’ for 
maintaining the system, the greatest obstacle will be 
removed in the way of advancing the cause of education 
and raising the status of the teaching profession. 


* * * 


ANY contend that the fault lies at the door of the 

teachers themselves that so much is heard of the 
lowering of salaries and the desire to ‘“cut”’ school costs; 
for the public, as a whole, are probably less parsimonious 
in intent towards education than members of the 
teaching profession realize. It may be ten, twenty, 
even forty years since the majority of citizens were in 


touch with the classroom—when they, themselves, were 
pupils—so, what wonder is there that an evident anxiety | 
is not manifested to meet taxes and pay well for highly 
qualified, experienced teachers? Only too often is it 
the case that the majority of the public know concerning 
the teacher and the teaching profession only that the 
teacher goes to school, teaches the children, and draws 
a good, “fat’’ (in their opinion) cheque at the end of 
each month, for instructing the children of today as did 
any moderately educated person without much profess- 
ional training whatsoever when they, themselves, were 
pupils in school. 


HE ‘‘permit” or poorly qualified teacher, without 

professional training, out of touch with modern 
educational science, development and methods, is often 
preferred, because the public is out of touch with modern 
education. These teachers do things as they “used to 
be done when I went to school’; ‘‘ Nowadays children 
attend school for months and don’t even know their 
‘A,B,C’.” It follows, therefore, that, in their opinion, 
the modern teacher can’t be worth as much as “my old 
teacher, who received only three or four hundred dollars 
per year.” 


EACHERS have the remedy largely in their own 

hands: they may use their organization to in- 
form and educate the public that modern education is 
more effective, more comprehensive, more scientific and 
needs more highly skilled technicians than of old; and 
unless they rise to this obligation, especially in the rural 
districts, the teachers are not truly loyal to the teaching 
profession. The time-server is out of date and, once 
let the public appreciate that the modern, well-qualified 
and experienced teacher is worth to their children just 
what he costs, the worry of school finance will disappear 
and the status of the teaching profession will auto- 
matically rise. But just so long as large sections of the 
teaching body leave others to do their work; so long 
as their actions leave laymen to believe that the teachers 
are ‘‘in the world, and yet not of it’”’; so long as they leave 
other organizations, even government departments, to 
initiate conventions and discussions on educational 
questions, to organize school fairs, develop co-operation 
between parents and schools, arrange oratorical contests, 
spelling matches; etc., just so long will the teachers be 
looked upon as of secondary rank in the world of educa- 
tion. And to that extent will their status be low, their 
tenure insecure. 


Organize, have confidence, function, lead! 
Teachers to the fore! 





YOUR 
EYESIGHT CALGARY, 

IS ALTA. 
PRICELESS 


M1850 


$06 First St. West 
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HE letter given below gives an interesting side-light 

upon the activities and usefulness of the Alliance 
to members of the teaching profession. Some weeks 
ago the General Secretary-Treasurer met a member of 
a certain school board and, in reply to a question, asked 
how things were going in his district. The School 
Board Member said there was a movement afoot from a 
section of the School Board to reduce the teachers’ 
salaries next fall. The Alliance representative promised 
to provide him with material which would enable him 
to re-act effectively to the arguments of the “self- 
styled economists.’ The number of teachers involved 
in this case is fifteen. They are not even aware that the 
question is under discussion, and they are, therefore, 
unaware that the action of the Alliance has saved them 
from a rather difficult situation. 


This is only one of the many cases which arise 
during a year. The Alliance is working in the interests, 
not only of individuals, but of groups of teachers in 
different sections of the Province, very often without the 
teachers being in any way conscious of the “big brother” 
safeguarding their interests at every turn. 


is , Alberta, 
May 24th, 1925. 
J. W. Barnett, Esq., 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 

I have to thank you for the schedule of teachers’ salaries 
forwarded; they have come very opportune for my purpose. 
I am returning the —— schedule as requested, having 
copied the rates. 

_ I shall look you up and talk matters over when I am next 
in Edmonton, and again thanking you, 





I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) 
Member ——————— School Board.”’ 


(For obvious reasons certain blanks appear in the letter.) 





Correspondence 











IDEAS FOR THE ROUND-UP 


Epitor, The A.T.A. Magazine. 


Sir.—For your consideration, the following sug- 
gestions are submitted as aids in enticing into the 
organization of the A.T.A. those teachers wandering 
around on the range. 


A contest for short, snappy paragraphs descriptive 
of the various corners or hollows in Alberta, such as 
The Hat, Milk River, The Crow, Spirit River, Water- 
hole, Smoky Lake, Smoky River, Blindman Valley, 
and others, with the reward of merit and interest in 
space in the magazine. Most High School teachers are 
in the A.T.A. and the bait to get the teachers on the 
range needs to be to fit the Public School subjects and 
the Geography of Alberta bothers many of these teachers. 
It fits Grade V and there is a Grade V in nearly every 
school on the range. 


The Black List serves a purpose but does not fill the 
whole bill. A White List of pupils on time has proved 
more effectual in promoting punctuality than a Black 
List of those late. Commercial houses have a record 
system of rating for all customers and no time is wasted 
on those who are not good, according to these records. 
Can it yet be possible through the co-operation of the 
Trustees’ Organization, the A.T.A. and the Department 
to grade school districts according to ability to pay 
salaries, promptness, accommodation and type of work? 
A joint committee could approve and authorize any 
worthy school board to use certain signs in all their 
advertisements to indicate their grade in these or other 
regards. The majority of boards would or should agree 
to this plan, for it would help those of merit in getting 
applications from teachers of merit. 

Is the present system of teachers securing schools 
and schools securing teachers satisfactory? D. S. 
Mackenzie of the University staff can give details as to 
how, in co-operation with J. F. Middlemiss of Regina, 
a plan was once worked out for a Teachers’ Agency by 
the teachers for the assistance of solving this problem. 
Can the present Bureau, operated by the Department, 
be depended on asa source of reliable information for 
either teachers or school boards? Can it be improved? 

An occasional ‘Teachers’ Night’? on the ‘radio 
programmes of both Calgary and Edmonton, beginning 
with a program by the Grade VIII teachers of the city 
schools, might prove valuable publicity for the A.T.A. 
among the teachers and helpful not only to the Grade 
VIII pupils but also to ex-pupils who stopped school at 
VIII or lower. The Journal, the Herald or W. W. Grant 
no doubt would be glad to co-operate with the A.T.A. 
for regular programmes. 

With best wishes to the A.T.A. through its Magazine, 

A Member at Large. 


On the Range, May 25th, 1925. 


[A few more opinions of this kind would be very 
helpful.—Editor.] 


(One of several identically the same received this month.— 
Epiror.) 


Mr. John W. Barnett, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


“Calgary, Alta., June 22, 1925. 


Dear Sir: 
Please accept my thanks for the manner in which my case 
with S.D. has been handled. 
Wishing the Alliance every success. 
I am, 
Yours truly, 





” 


The legislature of Ohio will be asked to enact a 
teachers’ tenure law. The Cincinnati teachers’ associa- 
tion in a bulletin says: ‘‘The proposed Ohio law 
provides that after the position of the teacher has 
become secure, through a probationary period of three 
years, she even then can be pre-emptorily dismissed for 
neglect of duty, insubordination, conduct unbecoming a 
teacher, immoral or criminal conduct. And then at 
the end of any school year, after 60 days’ notice, she 
can be dismissed for incompetency, inefficiency, neglect 
of duty and lack of professional growth. Could any- 
thing more be required to insure the highest protection 
of all concerned? The reasons for its enactment are 
many. It will make for better teachers, better schools, 
greater interest and the placing of the profession on a 
higher standard.” 
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| Another Cypiral Rural Case 





The letter given below was recently received by a 
very efficient, conscientious, highly qualified and 
experienced teacher. 

“R.R. No. 2, 
Strathcona, May 29th, 1925. 
Mrs. ... 
Dear Madam: 

I am instructed by the Board of Trustees to inform you 
that they wish to terminate the agreement with you as teacher 
in the above school. 

This will take effect at the close of the present session: 
viz., June 30th. 

The reason given is ‘Neglect of Duty.’ 

I remain 
Yours, 


Secretary-Treasurer.”’ 


The school in question has been under observation by 
the Alliance for a considerable time. Its record has been by 
no means enviable from any standpoint—accommodation 
for the teacher, interest in the school by the Board, 
progress and efficiency of the school, conduct of certain 
pupils or equipment. It has been just a school, dumped 
in the district and left to work out its own destiny. 
Certain investigations made not very long ago revealed 
a disgusting state of affairs and it should have been 
evident to all that what the school required was a very 
competent, mature and long experienced teacher. The 
very type of teacher required happened to be seeking 
appointment and duly took charge of the school, and 
’ the inspector’s report given below shows to just what 
extent the teacher’s efforts were successful in raising 
the tone and standard of work of the school. The 
letter from the Board is her reward for a year’s hard, 
conscientious and painstaking labor. 

Even were the statement of the Board correct that 
the teacher had been guilty of “neglect of duty,’ she 
should have been given the opportunity of replying to 
such charge after it had been made, and been given an 
opportunity of replying to it. Furthermore, there 
should be reasonable evidence that the charge could 
be substantiated before such action should be taken 
as the bringing into consideration the ‘‘firing’’ of the 
teacher. The facts at our disposal lead us to believe 
that the reason why the charge was not brought to the 
notice of the teacher before the above letter was received 
was because the Board knows that the charge is a 
fict'tious one and merely a pretext to get rid of one who 
tried to make the school board and certain other people 
in the district ‘‘toe the mark.’’ Not one member of 
the School Board has ever visited the school while in 
operation, neither has there ever been made previously, 
the slightest shadow of complaint. We could give the real 
reasons why this teacher received what the Board 
thought was a valid notice of termination of agreement, 
but the Alliance does not care to make specific, drastic 
charges unless we are sure of being able to prove them 
up to the hilt. 

When the Inspector visited this teacher’s school he 
was so pleased with the work done and asked the 
teacher, if, for the sake of the pupils, she would stay with 
theschool another year. After some hesitation the teacher 
promised. But, as’ the law now stands, the Inspector’s 
recommendation is worth nothing; perhaps, in this parti- 
cular case it was worth less than nothing, for it is not 
unlikely that it produced the Board’s letter. Had this 
teacher remained with them another year the members 
of the Board, who ‘didn’t want to know there was a 


school,” would, perforce, be compelled to’ become 


conscious of it. The Board might have to “run” the - 


school, not the nieces of the chairman, who, this year, 
were compelled to fall into line with the other pupils. 

Some might be inclined to feel that the pupils will 
be the principal sufferers in this particular case, but 
our inclination is to boil over with indignation at the 
unbridled power of an ignorant, illiterate School Board 
to exercise their brutal malice upon a high minded, 
conscientious, educated lady. The remedy is not yet, 
no adjusting tribunal has yet received the endorsation 
of the Department, which does not question its present 
powerlessness to prevent wrongs of this kind. The 
only function carried out by certain school boards is 
just the very one which they are neither competent nor 
qualified (except in a legal sense) to perform—that of 
hiring and firing teachers. 

The teacher in question sums up the situation in a 
nutshell when she says: ‘‘Here’s to the success of the 
A.T.A. May the day come quickly when these miserable 
little boards. shall be done away with and responsible 
men placed in authority over matters educational.” 

This teacher asks: ‘‘Must I sit down under this 
falsehood? I do not think I do myself justice if I do.” 
It is with feelings of shame that the only reply that can 
be made is: ‘‘Twenty years experience in a higher 
grade school in Scotland, the possession of the very. best 
testimonials, the carrying on as faithfully, even working 
harder, in Alberta than when you were winning laurels 
as a teacher in Scotland will be of no avail, unless 
you happen to obtain employment with a board 
of trustees interested in the school and capable of 
judging the work of a teacher. As you say, it ‘hurts’ 
and many will likewise continue to be hurt until a halt 
is called.” 

The esprit-de-corps of the teaching body, working 
through its organization, can do much to convince 
unjust school boards that these injustices cannot 
be indulged in with impunity. But the real permanent 
solution of the question lies in preventive policies 
being inaugurated by the Department—the creation 
of a real board of arbitration or conciliation; and, 
secondly, the dissolution of the rural school district 
and the institution of the municipal school board. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ALBERTA 
REPORT OF INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 


First inspection: 1925. Date: May 14th, 1925. Length 
of Visit: from 9.30 to 12.00. Pupils—No. enrolled: 32. No. 
present: 29. Grades present: Pr., II, III, 1V, V, VII. Punc- 
tuality: good. Regularity: 88% for four months. Order: 
good. Attitude towards work of school: the children work 
very well. Neatness and care of written work: the exercise 
books are in very good condition. 








Classes Tested 


GRADE SuBJECT EsTIMATE 

II and III_____-_Composition- - - - - A few are weak; generally good. 
IV, V, VII__.---Arithmetic----- -- IV, 81%; V, 22%; VII, 100%. 
| | ee _Geography - - - . ._A good lesson; teaching is good. 


All singing enjoyable. All writing good. Letters formation is 
specially good. 
Lessons Observed 


GRADE SuBJECT EsTIMATE 

a a ee Making fair headway. 

| SE eee -Reading_--_---_--- Doing well. 

| eee Arithmetic___---- Backward. 

i ea Reading---_----- Fair. Word recognition good. 
Expression weak. 

| See Memory........- Fair. 

AMG cc ct end Weak; drill on the combinations 
needed. 

i oe ee Reading.........Four are fairly good;. one is 
weak. 

DW ee ee Arithmetic - - - . -- Backward. 


-- 
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Classification and Progress: Grade V class is much behind the 
standard required for their grade. The reading generally good. 
The work in composition has much improved. 

Teacher: ————— Certificate: 2nd Class I. 

Special Qualifications: Experience 20 years. 

Personal Qualities: Neat in appearance. Good address; capable; 
a suitable voice; ladylike. 

Professional Equipment: Mrs. has good, natural ability. 
She uses good English and has a good general education. 
She prepares her work: carefully and presents it well. She 
questions logically and thoroughly. 

School Management: Mrs. has made a great improve- 
ment in the standing of this school. 

Skill in Teaching: She has paid considerable attention to the 
teaching of reading and English composition in this school 
and the children have much improved in these necessary 
subjects. 

Result secured in Pupils: The children have developed habits 
of industry and obedience and respond very well to the teacher's 
efforts. ‘The general tone of the school has improved. 

Inspector’s Estimate of Teacher: Good. 

(Signed) J. W. Fire, 
Inspector of Schools. 


Making a Rural School a 
Community Centre 


H. D. AINLAY, B.A. 
Principal, Garneau School, Edmonton 




















OBTAINED my experience in community centre 

work as a rural teacher in Southern Alberta. 
The school was situated in a homestead district which 
had been settled some eight or ten years. The 
population was of mixed nationalities and so may- be 
taken as fairly representative. The nearest railway 
town, nine miles distant, had formerly been the only 
centre of amusement and social activities. 

I first organized a club for the winter months with 
the double purpose of encouraging sociability and of 
rendering aid to the needy. The membership grew 
to be about one hundred; the initial fee was ten cents. 
Social gatherings were held at which collections were 
taken to raise a Christmas-tree fund. A business 
meeting was held once a month. The roll was called 
and then the first question was, ‘Are there any in 
the district who are ill or in need?’’ The regular order 
of business was carried out at every meeting. Our 
funds provided a fine Christmas-tree which was 
loaded with good things for the children. Thus were 
the winter months provided for. 

But the summer was a very difficult matter. The 
only amusements had been a visit to town and an 
occasional picnic. I felt that this should be remedied. 

After talking to a few of the ratepayers I broached 
the scheme of having a half holiday on Saturdays at 
least twice a month. Some favoured the idea while, 
of course, others put forward the usual threadbare 
arguments, ‘“‘It won’t work,’ “The farmers haven’t 
time,’ or, ‘‘The men won’t quit work to go to a 
pienic.’”’ However, a few were willing to try it. 

The first date was set and at 1 p.m. about 25 people 
came to the school. As there were several rifles and 
plenty of ammunition, a shooting match was arranged 
for men and women. Other games were started; 
some of the men had a great opinion of their ability 
to jump, throw horse shoes, etc. It is needless to say 
that the afternoon was enjoyably spent. 

About six o’clock I called a meeting and took up 
the idea of getting more sporting equipment. A 
good collection was taken up for this purpose, and it 
was decided to get a baseball and a bat, a croquet 
outfit and a tennis set. This would require more than 
we had funds for, but one of the men opened up his 
heart and (what was to better purpose) his purse, 


and advanced sufficient money to carry out our scheme. 
The men agreed to make a bee and prepare a baseball 
diamond and a tennis court. This was done before 
the next picnic. 

The second gathering was a surprise to everyone. 
People came from several of the adjoining districts 
and the attendance must have been about 100. The 
farmers took their teams out of the fields and gave 
their hired men the half-day off. Many came to 
think before the end of the season that they got as 
much work done when taking this half-holiday twice 
a month asthey did before. At any rate the gatherings 
were well patronized by the entire community. 

It was amusing to see the men in heavy plough 
boots chase the ball around in their endeavour to 
learn to play tennis. But our court wasn’t easily 
damaged and everyone had a good time. In some 
cases the parents discovered that their boys would 
now rather go to their own school than spend the day 
in town. 

These half-holidays were continued until harvest 
time and then I felt it was not fair to expect the men 
to leave their work when the time was so short and 
so much required to be done. But still I was unwilling 
that the gatherings should be discontinued and so I 
suggested that they be turned into garden parties 
to start about 7 p.m. This was agreed upon. A 
booth was put up and we had ice cream, fruit and candy 
to sell at cost. Large crowds gathered at these parties 
which continued until late in the fall. 

In this way not only were the people provided 
with amusement and social intercourse but, as a 
result of this, many of the petty jealousies and 
differences which had previously divided them were 
wiped out. A feeling of local pride in their com- 
munity bound the people together and led to greater 
harmony in the district. Hence I feel that the project 
of making my school a community centre was well 
worth while, and not least among the advantages is 
the fact that the children when grown will have 
happier memories of the little white school house than 
they would have had if their only associations with the 
school had been of the daily grind at their studies. 


MAYERTHORPE LOCAL 


MEETING was held on June 12th in the Mayer- 

thorpe Institute Hall. Seven teachers were present. 
Two circular letters from headquarters were read and 
discussed, and the members were urged to carry out 
their instructions by contributing towards the Magazine. 
Plans for carrying on the local next fall were discussed, 
as well as inspections, promotions, teachers’ contracts 
and the course in Industrial Arts. The meeting seemed 
to be of the opinion that the lack of alterations in the 
new contracts was to be deplored, in view of the 
objections of the teachers towards the present form. 


SMOKY LAKE 


At the June meeting of the Smoky Lake Local Miss 
Zylich read a story, “‘Astreid of The Hill Folk,” taken 
from a recent number of the Pictorial Review. As was 
intended, the story provoked a very lively discussion, 
in which nearly everyone took part, on the merits of 
cultivating the imaginative instinct in school children. 

Mr. Kingsbury and Mr. Miskew very ably led off in 
the discussion. The point about which there was some 
differences of opinion was, “‘ When must the child be- 
come aware of the distinction (if any) between fact 
and fancy?” 

There were 16 members present, with Mr. Denney, 
President, in the chair. 
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Patriotism 


H. R. LEAVER, M.A. 











HE spring term of the year brings into prominence 
two holidays which are designed to make an appeal 
to the patriotic fervour of school children, and which are 
used by school authorities for the purpose of developing 
that tendency of soul and that attitude of mind in 
which one looks upon one’s country with feelings of 
reverence and veneration. On Empire Day we worship 
at the monuments of those who have made the Empire 
a worthy confederation, and on the King’s birthday 
we honor the supreme head of that confederation. 
Evidence is not wanting to show the existence and 
depth of this sentiment. Any chance visitor in London 
on the evening of November 11th, 1918, would have 
noticed how the patriotism of the Englishman surged 
up through the crust of reserve, broke through the 
depression of bereavement and expressed itself to the 
full in the words of Elgar’s song: 
“Thy fame is ancient as the days, 
As ocean, large and wide.” 
Other countries can point to similar periods of 
patriotic ecstasy, and show the rhythmic beat of their 
country’s heart in the observance of days of national 
importance 

In spite, however, of the excellence of this sentiment 
and of its great value, especially in time of national 
danger, there is a feeling abroad that it is not good to 
limit the aspirations of the child to the consideration of 
the ideals merely of one’s own country. In other 
words it is time that we make our sentiment inter- 
national. An examination of greatness as it is shown 
in the work of Michael Angelo, the genius of a Beethoven 
or the brilliancy of a Shakespeare, shows that human 
endeavor cannot be confined within national limits. 
True genius must be universal. Patriotism is the 
expression of oneness narrowed down from a more 
fundamental and wider emotion, which is common, not 
to a nation only, but to man. The child is to be not 
merely a citizen of Canada but of the world. 

How far international patriotism has proceeded, it 
would be dangerous to say. Peaceful penetration has 
made wholesale annexations. The United States has 
annexed the educational soul of Alberta; England has 
annexed the literary soul of the United States. The 
factors of propinquity and easy communication have 
made this possible. The greater must influence the 
less. The appreciation which one has for the educa- 
tional achievements of the United States or the literary 
genius of England is but another and wider form of 
patriotic feeling expressing itself in admiration of 
greater worth in that regard. 

In a book entitled The New World written for use 
in elementary schools in England, the subject of citizen- 
ship has received marked attention. The author 
interprets this as ‘world citizenship.” He goes on to 
say: ‘We have surely all learned by now that the 
world is inter-dependent—Finance is_ international, 
commerce is international, intellect is international— 
all the peoples of the world are compelled into some 
form of unity and co-operation.” He goes on to show 
that a League of Nations can be a success only when 
we lay the foundations in sympathy and knowledge. 
A separation of the observance of national holidays 
from the confinement in which they suffer, would not 
only widen the interest of the growing generation; but 
would also tend to decrease national hyprocrisy, in that 
an honest confession of the superior attainments of 


other peoples would purge the state of that mutual 
admiration in which young nations so often indulge. . 
It is a characteristic of youth to. boast, a quality of 
virility to declaim and declare, but boasting proceeds 
from lack of balance, and indicates a misguided strength 
rather than a tested ability The business of education 
should be to create a balanced opinion and not a 
superiority complex. Hitherto citizenship has been the 
avenue through which states have attempted to secure 
a more ready protection; the tendency today is to foster 
a greater appreciation of man. 

An analysis of the patriotic sentiment would show 
that it consisted largely of sympathy and loyalty. In 
its early stages it is not widely separated from a mere 
gregarious instinct, and as the social group progresses 
in worthiness, the sense of loyalty, largely associated 
with tradition, manifests itself. The fundamental 
characteristic of patriotism is, however, sympathy. 
Loyalty is of later date and manifests itself in the conduct 
of the group, the clan, the tribe, the nation. It is 
intellectual and implies a knowledge of the past. The 
teaching of history fosters its growth. But histories are 
partial and authors are national. What Scottishman 
will compare Bannockburn with Flodden, or care to 
mention Solway Moss or Otterburn? With what pride 
of ancestry will the young American read of Saratoga 
and Yorktown, or the young Canadian of Lundy’s Lane, 
where the deeds at Zeebrugge and Ostend are almost 
unknown. The balancing up of the world’s affairs is 
left to the period after school life and then nothing but 
interest in the subject will preserve the study and 
provide for the proper balanced outlook. 

One other thought that emerges from a consideration 
of patriotism is that this national virtue is not unlike 
the common virtues of manhood. It is a significant 
fact that the decay of states dates from the corruption 
of their peoples. The inability of the individual to 
preserve his ideals as a man prepares the way for the 
dissolution of his pride as a citizen. Scott describes 
the man who has no love of country as one “concentrated 
all in self’’; Cassius, the arch-conspirator, is a self 
seeker, one who does not consort with his fellows. 
The lack in these cases is a lack of common sympathy 
which foreshadows a lack of patriotism. If, then, so 
strong a sentiment can be developed from common 
sympathy, why should it be pruned to suit the limits of 
one state. Many wars have been fought before nations 
have learned ideals that their aims coincide, that their 
ideals are the same and their appreciations mutual. 
There is more that is common among the peoples than 
divergent, as the history of the North American Contin- 
ent shows. The history of the League of Nations will 
be similar to that of the League of Grecian States if the 
fundamental sympathy of mankind cannot be extended 
beyond the limits of a single state. 





A direct tax levy for the levying of a state tax for 
teachers’ salaries in the state of NewYork, including New 
York City and municipalities, has been urged by the 
State Board of Regents and legislative leaders. The state 
tax, it is believed, would relieve the up-state cities from 
the burdens under which they have been staggering, due 
to the increased cost of education. In many cases, 
it would relieve cities of one of the largest items of 
expense in the budget. 





‘What is the name of the principal river in Egypt?” 

“The Nile.” 

“That’s right. Now you may name the Nile's 
smaller tributaries.”’ 

*‘ Juveniles.” 
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TEACHERS of ALBERTA 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education is Yours! 


GIVE IT YOUR PATRONAGE. With 
better support we can give you better service 


TEACHERS’ AIDS 


Regular A.T.A. Members 
Time Cash Time Cash 








Grade VII.—Literature, History and Civics, 


otis Satan oe Per Subject $3.85 $3.65 $3.50 $3.35 
Grade VIII.—Literature, History and Civics, 
Arithmetic, Geography........... Per Subject 4.25 4.05 3.85 3.65 


Grades VII. and VIII.—Art, Composition and 
Grammar, Physiology and Hygiene, Agri- 


RESIS HE ye Per Subject 4.25 4.05 3.85 3.65 
Grades IX., X. and XI.—Any Subject......... 4.50 4.30 4.00 3.80 
Grade XII.—Any Subject.................... 4.95 4.70 4.45 4.25 


All former Price Lists and Quotations are hereby withdrawn and cancelled. 


Tutorial Correspondence with Tuition, $10.00 per Subject. 


STUDENTS’ COPIES 


Extra copies of any of the foregoing Teachers’ Aids may be purchased by any teacher for the 
bona-fide use of any pupils under his instruction, provided the teacher has himself purchased a 
copy of the same at the list price. 


Extra copies, Grades VII. to XI., $1.00 each. Extra copies, Grade XII., $2.00 each 
SPECIAL AIDS 
ee nn icc iuids web swe d dew sddsccsnccccocdoes cones $2.00 
Synopsis of the Great War: A 30 page Summary with five Maps................... $1.40 
Solutions to the Important Deductions in Baker’s Theoretical Geometry.......... $4.00 
ES TEL SE oat ee PEL 2s Re EP ee $1.25 
Solutions to a Selection of Examples in Algebra for Grade IX.................... $1.00 
Solutions to a Selection of Examples in Algebra for Grade X....................-. $1.50 
Answers and Solutions to Departmental Examination Papers in Mathematics and 
ce aS ws we a dun es daa Vega dak nen eines Per Paper 20c 


Support the Organization that Supports You! 


Address All Communications to— 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education 


Imperial Bank Building 
Phone 23741 Edmonton 
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THE CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
President _--.-LT.-COL. W. C. MICHELL, 7 C., B.A., Ontario 


"NEE Ree A HO WE, Quebec 
Secretary-Treasurer -_--_-- G. J. ELLIOTT, 108 McIntyre Block, 

Winnipeg 
ee H. C. NEWLAND, Alberta 
Executive minnie cusdeceececd H. CHARLESWORTH, B.C. 


Semmens a NS ee 
“s H. LOWTHER, P.E.I. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARIES 
British Columbia— 
H. Charlesworth, 410 Campbell Bldg., Victoria. 
Alberta— 
J. W. Barnett, Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton. 
Saskatchewan— 
J. M. Thomas, Conquest. 
Manitoba— 
E. K. Marshall, 403 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg. 
Ontario Public School (Men)— 
L. J. Colling, 98 Barnesdale Road, N., Hamilton. 
Ontario Public School (Women)— 
Miss H. Emma Carr, 374 Herkimer Street, Hamilton. 
Ontario Secondary School— 
S. H. Henry, 226 Evelyn Avenue, Toronto. 
Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers of Quebec— 
A. W. Lang, Montreal. 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS (ENGLAND): 
F. W. Goldstone, Hamilton House, London, England, W.C.1. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS: 
F. G. Stecker, 327 S. Lasalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
NA TIONAL UNION OF WOMEN TEACHERS (England): 
ms ey E. Froud, 39 Gordon Square, London, England 
Son i 





Aunual Convention of Canadian 
Oeacher’s Hederatinon 











“403 McIntyre Block, 
Winnipeg, Man., 
June 9th, 1925. 
“To PROVINCIAL SECRETARIES: 

Herewith I hand you tentative programme for the Toronto 
Convention. You will see by it that August 14th is set aside 
for the day’s entertainment tendered us by the Ontario Fed- 
erations. I am in receipt of a request from them that as 
early as possible we notify them of all official and unofficial 
delegates from our provinces who are likely to be present 
on that date, as the Toronto people hope to extend their hos- 
pitality to both official and unofficial delegates on that day. 

fou will recognize the necessity of acting immediately 
in this matter so that our Toronto friends may be able to make 
the necessary arrangements. 
Yours very truly, 
G. J. Ex.torr, 
Secretary, Canadian Teachers’ Federation.”’ 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Toronto, August 10th, 1925 


Tentative Programme 
Monday, August 10th.— 
Arrival of delegates and registration at Senate Chamber, 
University of Toronto, and assignment to University residence. 


Tuesday, August 11th.—Morning 9.30 to 12, Senate Chamber. 
Addresses of Welcome—The Prime Minister, the Mayor of 
Toronto, the Chairman of Board of Education, the Presidents 
of the Provincial Teachers’ Federation. 


First Business Session 
Luncheon at Hart House 12.30. 


Second Business Session 
4 to 6, Drive around Toronto. 
7, dinner at Hart House. 
Evening, free. 


Wednesday, August 12th. 
Third business session. 
12.30, luncheon at Hart House. 
Afternoon 1.30 to 4.00, Senate Chamber—Fourth business 
session, 
7 p.m. and evening—Hart House. 
Dinner, Wednesday, Toronto Teachers’ Council. 


Thursday, August 13th. Morning 9.30 to 12—Senate Chamber. 
Fifth business session. 
12.30—Luncheon at Hart House. 
Afternoon 1.30 to 4—Senate Chamber. 
Sixth business session. 
4.30—Drive around Toronto Harbour for official delegates. 
7.00 p.m.—Dinner at Hart House. 
Evening, 8.30 to 11—Reception at Royal Ontario Museum. 
N.B.—This may be changed to a dinner but due notice will 
be given. 


Morning 9.30 to 12, Senate Chamber. 


Friday, August 14th. Trip to Niagara Falls. 

Early breakfast at Hart House 6 a.m. Canada Steamship 
boat, leaving at 7 a.m. for Lewiston; up Niagara Gorge route, 
American side to Niagara Falls, N.Y., across to Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, up to Chippewa, back to Falls. Dinner at 
Refectory, Niagara Falls; hour’s rest at Victoria Park; 
thence to Queenston Heights Park and Brock’s Monument; 
supper there; thence to wharf at Queenston; home by steamer. 
This trip is tendered by the three Provincial Federations: 
The Ontario Secondary School’ Teachers’ Federation, 
Ontario Public School Men Teachers’ Federation, Federation 
of Women Teachers’ Association of Ontario. 


Any unfinished business necessitating 


Saturday, August 15th. 
can be arranged for 


another business session of C.T.F. 
Saturday morning. 


Mf C. MICHELL, President C.T.F. 
A. HARDY, President Toronto Teachers’ Council. 
CHAS, D. FRASER, 


Toronto, June 2nd, 1925. 


Secretary Toronto Teachers’ Council. 





Surcess asa Gigh School Ceacher | 


MARY B. PHARIS, MAGRATH 








HE success of a high school teacher depends upon 

various factors. As to the relative importance of 
these factors there is a wide diversity of opinion among 
those who have made a careful study of the subject. 
However, it is agreed by all that there are a number of 
conditions which contribute to the success of a high 
school teacher. Before discussing the relative import- 
ance of these conditions, it is necessary to note the 
methods by which success is measured. 

According to Calvin, success is measured in three 
ways—by the. salary received, by the judgment of 
supervising Officers, and by the opinion of pupils. 
Taking monetary remuneration as a measure, Thorndyke 
has reached the conclusion that length of experience is 
not an important factor, for the reason that the full 
effect of experience is reached in three years. He 
believes, also, that increase of salary is based more 
upon time of service than actual increase in merit. 
It hardly seems likely, however, that any teacher would 
be retained year after year, with an increase in salary, 
if his work did not show appreciable results. If his 
conclusion is true, it is because the teacher himself 
lacks ability or does not possess the desire to grow. 
A teacher who is not a learner, can hardly be said to be 
a success. 

Nevertheless, it has been found. by observation that 
teachers of superior preparation are paid larger salaries 
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BUILDERS OF HISTORY 


Authorized History Reader for Grade VI. 
LIMP CLOTH 
60 Cents 


A book purposely made to cover the History Course outlined in 
Programme of Studies, Part I., Page 136. 


Alfred the Great. Simon de Montfort. Joan of Arc. 

Canute the Dane. Sir William Wallace. William Caxton. 

Harold, The Last of Robert Bruce. Sir Francis Drake. 
the Saxon Kings. Jeoffrey Chaucer. William Shakespeare. 

Hereward the Wake. Wat Tyler. Sir Philip Sydney. 

Stephen Lanton. — Sir Richard Whittington. Sir Walter Raleigh. 





HEROES OF LAND AND SEA 
An Anthology of Prose and Poetry 
By Sir Henry Newbolt 
LIMP CLOTH 
50 Cents 
Authorized Supplementary Reader for Grade VIII. 
A selection specially made to meet Grade VIII. requirements 


CONTENTS 
PROSE 


John Franklin, from ‘The Book of the Long Trail.” 

David Livingstone, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.’ 

Robert Scott, from ‘The Book of the Long Trail.” 

Trafalgar, from ‘‘The Book of the Blue Sea.” 

The Battle of Jutland, from “Tales of the Great War.” 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, from “Submarines and Anti-submarines.” 





POETRY 
Vitai Lampada. Craven. The Toy Band. 
The Fighting Temeraire. He Fell Among Thieves. Hic Jacet. 
Hawke. The Best School of All. The Adventurers. 
The Vigil. 
LONGMANS, GREEN g CO. 
Publishers and Importers 210 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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at the beginning, and show a greater increase with 
experience, than those of inadequate preparation. 
After studying efficiency from this basis Thorndyke is 
of the opinion that a premium is placed upon advanced 
academic and professional training: Almost equally 
important with this he places native ability, an attribute 
which is enhanced and made demonstrable by superior 
training. He concludes, then, that inborn capacity, 
preparation and experience are very potent factors. 

C. A. Boyce has made a study of successful teachers 
from the viewpoint of principals and supervising officers. 
His conclusions reached from this basis were that the 
most powerful factors are instructional skill, ability: to 
secure results, stimulation of individuals, intellectual 
capacity, and disciplinary control. Personality enters 
largely into successful instruction, but it is a quality 
often spoken of rather vaguely and may, perhaps, be so 
intermingled with native ability as to be confused with 
it. These factors are in themselves very complex; for 
example, F. L. Clapp lists the various elements which 
make up personality as follows: Address, personal 
appearance, optimism, reserve, enthusiasm, fairness, 
sincerity, sympathy, vitality, scholarship. Likewise 
discipline and instructional skill are composed of several 
specific elements, some of which may diverge into, and 
form part of, some other attribute essential to success. 

The success of a teacher may also be measured in'a 
large degree by the opinion of his pupils, especially in 
the high school. Even though a teacher has had 
ample preparation in his subject, yet lacks the ability 
to impart knowledge and the elements of personality 
which endear him to his pupils, he is not likely to be 
a success. Among the characters to be desired in a 
teacher, the following were named by a large number of 
boys and girls: fairness, kindness, disciplinary control, 
patience, humor, knowledge of subject, and neatness. 
Aside from these qualities, proper attitudes and’ high 
ideals are essential. The teacher is directly responsible 
to the community in which he serves. Not only is he 
responsible to the community, but also to the state. 
It is to the schools we look for the development of our 
citizens, for the inculcation of high ideals. The school 
must do the things which many parents fail to do. 

Loyalty of the teacher to his profession, his col- 
leagues, and to his supervisors is closely allied to 
service. Lack of this quality has caused the failure of 
many otherwise efficient teachers. Criticism of fellow 
teachers, principals, and school boards, should be 
beneath the dignity of any man or woman in the pro- 
fession and always lowers him in the esteem of others. 
Any difficulties should be taken up and settled fairly 
in the proper place, otherwise the usefulness of a teacher 
in the community is generally at an end. 

No teacher, after qualifying as such, who ceases to 
grow mentally, is very likely to reach a high mark in 
his profession. He must set his standard of attainment 
high, always putting forth an effort to advance. What- 
ever his qualifications, his ability as a teacher is certain 
to decline when his efforts toward advancement cease. 
It is necessary that he should read widely, study national 
questions, and make occasional contributions to educa- 
tional literature.. A truly successful teacher, then, is 
one whose standards of attainment are continually 
advancing with growth. 

Of the factors which make up a teacher’s success, it 
seems to me that native ability and adequate prepara- 
tion are of paramount importance. Native ability, 
together with proper preparation, gives to its possessor 
an efficiency markedly superior to those of mediocre 
ability, regardless of their preparation. Ample 
knowledge of subject and adequate preparation, 








often fails to make a successful teacher. Often we 
find a teacher of superior academic standing, who attains 
a lesser measure of success than one of lower qualifica- 
tions: The former lacks both the ability to impart 
knowledge and the personality to gain the confidence of 
his pupils, while the latter has a natural capacity for 
instruction with the personal attributes which inspire 
confidence and respect among his pupils. Thus the 
teacher equipped with native ability and thorough 
preparation is invariably sure of success.. He seeks to 
reach a high standard and does so, because of that 
innate love of his work and a real desire for improvement. : 





Ontario 
Ceachers’ Superannuation 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE TEACHERS’ AND 
INSPECTORS’ SUPERANNUATION FUND FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31ST, 1924 











N making this report it should be stated that Group 
A comprises those who have completed’40 years of 
service; Group B, those who have taught between 30 and 
40 years, but who retired when in good health under an 
actuarial equivalent pension; and Group C, are those 
who retired because of ill health after having given at 
least 15 years of service. 


1) 

a#8 3 =38 

ens 4 a3 

eH Se ae 
Total number pénsioned to October 31st, 1924—A__ 219 31 188 
Total number pensioned to October 31st, 1924—B__ 85 16 69 


Total number pensioned to October 31st, 1924—-C_._ 274 32 242 


578 79 499 


Number pensioned from July Ist, 1924, to March 19th, 1925—A 19 
Number pensioned from July Ist, 1924, to March 19th, 1925—B 12 
Number pensioned from July Ist, 1924, to March 19th, 1925—C 17 


Total superannuated teachers now receiving pensions.__. 547 


Amount contributed by teachers, November Ist, 1923, 
to October 31st, 1924 (fiscal year) - here "$563, 410.23 
Amount contributed by Government, ‘November Ist, 
1923, to October 31st, 1924 (fiscal year) rales a gk ae 563,410.23 
Interest on investments and bank deposits, etc. =_— 


fiscal year) _ - . 340,009.50 
Expenses: to October 31st, “1924 (fise ral year) - . 8,610.28 
Rerunps: November Ist, 1923, to October 31st, 1924, 

on account of death and withdrawals (fiscal year) - 30,199.52 
Pensions paid from November. Ist, 1923, to October ; 

31st, 1924 (fiscal saied SARK feds de Fee 183,136.41 

| Ee ee idewees _.$ 85,814.12 
_ ae ay 2 ees 16,493.27 
ee ee a) eee 80,829.02 
$183,136.41 
ee ee ae en 221,946.21 
The average pension granted (calculated to July 1st, 1924): 
Females 
TE coon cinders td haw coacua eee enaee $416.70 
Lo ae See ee meas Das ree eS AES 237.20 
SS Bcc cabs ccadeeen ca aeetaiee 314.25 
Males 
NERY cs cc ceebn gas bavonen hanced necewen .- --$592.55 
a Big Tami daw ham ans Commun beeen Semmes 347.40 
os Oe eR INE pe PE ree eerste 366.45 


The pensions are gradually increasing from year to 
year. As time passés this will becéme. niore marked. 
The reason for the smallness of some of them lies.in the 
fact that years prior to 1917 count as half years only. 

The amount that has accumulated in the fund 
shows a substantial increase over that reported last 
year. This represents the deposits of teachers to make 
provision for their own pensions in the distant future, 
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TEACHER WANTED 


A teacher of Commercial subjects is 
required for the Commercial Depart- 
ment in the McDougall High School, 
Edmonton. Salary schedule, $2,000 
minimum to $2,900 maximum for 
teachers with degrees; $1,900 mini- 
mum to $2,800 maximum for teachers 
without degrees. Initial standing on 
schedule determined by experience. 
Applications received up to and in- 
cluding July 16th. Duties to com- 
mence September Ist, 1925. 

“ete Public School Board, 


. A. McKee, Supt. of Schools, 
Civic Block, Edmonton, Alberta. 








PHONE 6514—Office and Residence 


DR. W. S. HAMILTON 
DENTIST 
Evenings by Appointment 
400 Tegler Building Edmonton 


HAVE YOUR 


Vacation and 





Sports Apparel 


TAILORED TO MEASURE 
BY 


P, J. LENNOX 


Ladies’ Tailoring and 
Dressmaking 


3rd Floor Annex 


JOHNSTONE WALKER 
LIMITED 


EDMONTON 





FOR REAL 


FURS 


and Quality 
Service 
REMEMBER 


The Alaska Fur 


10320 Jasper Ave. 
EDMONTON 
PHONE 4858 











VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 
Barristers and Solicitors 
Empire Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 


Solicitors in Central and Northern 
Iberta for 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc.; 
Associated +0 Investors, Inc.; 
London and estern Trusts Co., 
Limited; Starling Trusts Corporation’ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Limited, ete. 








J. E. S. McCLUNG 


Optometrist 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED, Etc. 
10216 Jasper Avenue 


Edmonton Alberta 
Telephone 2856 








My Valet Gompany 
MERCHANT TAILORS 


DYE WORKS, DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING, ALTERING, ETC. 


Our service covers. the Cleaning, Dye- 
ing and Repairing of Everything. 
ail Orders given special attention. 


10718 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 


Phone 1891 








Edmonton 
Flower Shop 


10223 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 1739 


Flowers for all Occasions 


Quality Flowers 


Artistic Arrangement 





AND 
OPTICIANS 
10212 JASPER. AVE 


SILVERWARE 
EDMONTON 











KODAKS 
Films Developed and Printed 
E. N. KENNEDY 


Edmonton 








The School 


Canada’s Leading Educational 
Journal 


During its 12 years of publication 
this Journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate pro- 
fessional recognition. Now it has the 
satisfaction of seeing its ideals in pro- 
cess of attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, progres- 
sive, educational journal, produced by 
teachers for teachers. 

“The newest and best in education 
is THE SCHOOL’S motto. It sup- 
plies an abundance of the best of 
material on primary work, art, agri- 
culture and nature study. 


” 


Subscription, $1.50 per annum 


Ontario College of Education 
University of Toronto 


Toronto 
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Learn French 


In learning to speak French, the two essential 
requirements are repetition by the teacher and 
imitation by the student of the sounds and 
inflections peculiar to the language. 

Put a record on your phonograph—hold your 
textbook before you—and listen. You hear the 
voice of a cultured French professor—the correct 
inflection—the’ correct accent—you learn to 
untevennd and speak French from hearing it 
spoke 

The study of fifty lessons, covering an extensive 
vocabulary of words, phrases and conversation, 
logically arranged grammar and composition, and 
the preparation of exercises for examination by 
competent instructors ensures a thorough mastery 
of the language. 

Write for 48-page Booklet 
“French and Spanish made Easy” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SANADIAN, LIMITED 
Dept. 1752B Montreal, Canada 


Please send me copy of your bo>klet “French 
and Spanish made Easy.” 
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what has been set aside by the Province for the same 
purpose, and sums left in the fund by teachers who have 
withdrawn from the profession but who have not 
accepted what they are entitled to withdraw. 

In calling your attention to the very satisfactory 
state of the finances, as shown by the large sum now 
at the credit of the fund, and available for pensions, 
it must be apparent to us all that this excellent showing 
could have only been attained through the generous 
provisions made in the Act by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Not only does the Government provide each 
year a sum equivalent to every dollar contributed by 
‘the teachers and inspectors, but it also assumes the 
larger proportion of the cost of administration and by 
this means assures the permanency of the Fund. The 
teachers owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Government 
for the aid given to the Fund since its inception. 

Your commissioners report that the second actuarial 
investigation of the fund is at present being made. 
but has not yet been completed. Consequently it is 
not wise to give a very definite forecast of what may be 
expected in the way of bringing into immediate effect 
the benefits mentioned in the Act, which become operative 
when the Fund is considered to warrant their adoption. 
After the first investigation it was found that instead 
of being able to. return the full contributions of those 
who withdraw after having taught five years or more, 
only one-half of these contributions could be returned 
to those who made application for this refund. It is 
altogether probable that sub-section (a) of section (1) of 
clause 12 may become completely operative very shortly. 
It reads as follows:— 

12 (1) (a) “A teacher or inspector withdrawing 
from the profession after having been employed for at 
least five years, shall be entitled to receive the whole of 
his contribution made to the fund.” 

The state of the fund may even permit the next 
sub-section in order of precedence to come into force 
at this time. The sub-section is: (b) “In the event of 
death of a teacher or inspector to whom the super- 
annuation allowance provided for in section 11 has 
become payable, his personal representatives shall be 
entitled to receive out of the fund a sum sufficient to 
make the total amount received by him or his repre- 
sentatives equal to the total amount of his contributions.”’ 
Whether anything further can be done at this time in 
bringing other sections into effect will depend on the 
report of the actuary. 

Additional benefits mentioned in the Act in the order 
in which they appear are as follows:— 

12 (2) (a) “Reducing the number of years of em- 
ployment necessary to entitle a teacher or inspector 
to the superannuation allowance provided for in section 
11. 

12 (2) (b) “Increasing the amount payable to a 
teacher or inspector under section 11.” 

We feel confident that within a reasonable time 
the fund will be in a completely sound condition, and 
that all of these clauses may come into effect. 

During the past year representations were made to 
the Commissioners by the men teachers requesting 
that consideration should be given to the question of 
providing pensions for the widows and aid to the 
children of those who die in the service. As an extra 
contribution would have to be made by those who 
might be expected to participate in such a benefit, the 
actuary has been instructed to prepare a plan, to 
report on the necessary cost, and to suggest necessary 
rules and regulations to govern this benefit. 

R. A. GRAY. 
J..H. PUTMAN. 





Che Serond Reader 


BY WILFRED WEES, B.A. 











Vocational Education—Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director of 
Dunwoodie Institute, in his addresses published in last. 
month’s A.7.A. is the typical product of our American 
Continent. Here wealth is the tinder to the undying 
fire of progress and teachers are the vestal virgins who 
fan the flame that tickles the feet of the god of mammon. 

To quote from his article “Education and not force 
must be relied upon to secure stability and progress in 


. ademocracy. This stability and progress depend upon 


the production of wealth through the conservation of 
natural and human resources. All education contri- 
butes to this conservation.” In other words, he might 
say, “‘I find it difficult to express myself, but I mean that 
the purpose of education is the production of wealth.” 
Surely a high and noble calling for a body of teachers! 

When directors of education introduce such flinty 
ideals into the educational interiors of the coming 
generation of the United States, our profiteering 
neighbors can hardly expect anything else than a 
spiritual stomach-ache. Excessive devotion to his 
bread and butter and Ford cars, tends to make a man’s 
vocation the prison of his soul. Professor Euken, a 
number of years ago, told his countrymen that the 
greater their perfection in work, the more wizened 
their personalities. 

In spite of Dr. Prosser and those with similar ideals, 
vocational training may be made a vital part of educa- 
tion. A consideration of even manipulation suggests 
its educational value. Dopp, in her book The place of 
Industries in Elementary Education, quotes Professor 
Veblen as saying, “‘So far as regards his relation to the 
material means of life, the canon of thought and conduct 
which was enforced upon early man was what is called 
the instinct of workmanship.” Whether or not we 
agree with the term “instinct of workmanship,” we can 
at least admit a tendency to manipulation in even the 
early stages of the human organism. If this impluse is 
to be satisfied, and if at the same time its development 
habits are to have the sanction of society, the process 
of education must take cognizance of the tendency or 
we shall fail in that regard. 

There was a time when insight into the possibilities 
of materials, skill in re-shaping them into articles to 
suit man’s needs, and in using them for social purposes 
was the central factor in the education of the tribal 
man. Pigmies would say of a clansman who could 
make a fire in wet weather, ‘“‘man—things—do—much,”’ 
which might be Pigmy for ‘‘well-educated.’”’ Even 
today, the man who cannot do things with his 
hands is often at a loss in modern society; his education 
lacks in that respect. But surely we have advanced 
from the Pigmy stage where vocational training is the 
stock, barrel and trigger of education! 

A high ideal for vocational training is found in a 
quotation from Mansbridge’s Citizenship: ‘‘The right 
study of a trade or profession induces a perception of 
the inter-relationship of all human activity.” We in 
Canada cannot afford to be content with anything less 
than the ‘right study” in our education. In the 
United States, a jangle of ideals seems to follow a jingle 
of ‘coins, but Canadian educators should have little 
difficulty in a choice between purse and soul. 


Multiplication—A small boy says'that 2 and 1 makes 
shoe polish. It doesn’t; it makes a family. 
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Fact or Fancy—Standardization in school subjects in the 


of a thoughtless educationalist is likely to fill the 


child with facts and information and void him of initia- 
tive and understanding. A standard, to be successful, 


Objective measure- 
The latter 


ions objective measurement. 
demands factual representation. 


requires the stuffing of the child’s mind with facts, 
a fatuous education that will likely aggrevate the 
bilious character of the mentality of the American 
Continent. 


Gossip—An exchange carries an article this 


month on the advantages of travel, mentioning the 


of historic monuments and foreign customs. It 


may be added that travel also develops in a teacher a 
personality that is not overwhelmed by the waiter. By 
the time he returns he has an honest face when he reports 


bell-hop a lack of change. Commercial travellers 


will fail to arouse envy at their nonchalant way with 
the porter; and the formerly omnipotent conductor 
may be handed the ticket while the sophist gazes out 
the window. The harder he stares the more blase he 
has become. 

He’s Who—The Prince of Wales is now the beau 
ideal of South African ladies. 


He probably can’t help 
miration of the feminine population, but think of 


the years and years that the present batch of black 
husbands will have to endure odious comparisons from 
their black missuses. 

The Cold Shoulder—Even when the Blanket Tax has 
been applied to the finance of education, some school 
boards will continue to whine to teachers, “ Roll .over 
and give us half the bed.” 

A Contribution to Hymnology—The soul of America is 
self-expressed in an inspiring emanation from “across 
the line.” 


It is a national hymn dedicated to the 


ans, the Kiwanis, the Methodist Episcopal 


Church South, the House of Representatives of the 
United States, etc., etc. 
The American Mercury quotes three of the twenty 


They are appended: 

I am a one, 
I am a one, 

I am a one hundred per cent. American! 
I am a supe—, 
I am a supe—, 

I am a super patriot! 

A red, red, red, red, red, 

I am a red blood—ed American, 

I am a hundred per cent. American, 
I am, 
—d—n|! 
I am. 


For I am just, 
For I am just, 
For I am just folks; yes, that’s just what I am; 
I like to read, 
I like to read, 
I like the Saturday Evening Post. 
In art I pull no high-brow stuff, 
I know what I like and that’s enough. 
I am a one hundred per cent. American, 
I am, etc. 


I am an ant—, 
I am an ant—, 
I am an anti-Darwin intellectual; 
The man who says, 
The man who says, 
That any nice boy or gal 
Is a descendant of the ape 
Shall never from hell’s fire escape. 
I am, etc. 





When service clubs, Chautauqua audiences and 
William Jennings Bryan crack the welkin with that 
— the icebergs at the north pole will undoubtedly 
shiver. 


Birth Control—The thought of excessive population 
in Canada causes as little consternation as a fire alarm 
at Noah’s flood, but many countries have a cogent 
argument against those who would let nature take its 
course. If they can’t feed their population, and cannot 
export the surplus, the obvious thing is to regulate the 
propagation. 

Unlimited families and the ceaseless begetting of 
children calls the parents to cry for a remedy. An old 
recipe, probably used by Adam, finds a champion in 
Paul Bureau, in his publication Towards Moral Bank- 
ruptcy (Constable, London, 16s.) What is needed, in 
the opinion of M. Bureau, is the education of the heads 
of the home to a rigid morality. Beyond the number 
of children requisite to domestic happiness, marriage 
should be as continent as youth is chaste. 

The book is of special interest on account of the 
recent public debates in England, and the pronounce- 
ments of the Bishop of Birmingham and the Vicar of 
Brighton. 


MY IDEAL BOARD MEMBER 
By a Former Teacher 

If your opinion of an ideal school board member 
differs from mine herewith exposed, I ask you kindly not 
to take me too seriously. Just remember that a person’s 
opinions and peculiarities are, generally speaking, his 
own interpretations of his personal experiences. Now 
that I’ve said a few big words, I shall proceed to tell 
you a few things. 

Once I taught at a place where the leading member 
of the school board was a bachelor. He had a younger 
brother, also a bachelor, who was, algebraically speaking, 
four years more than twice my age, but since they had 
some wealth, both thought they were much sought for 
by the ladies. By the way, I think that is rather 
characteristic of most bachelors anyway. A rejection 
slip on my part offended the couple, and the elder 
brother, using another excuse, said he would not sign 
my contract any more. I was going away to college 
and didn’t want the position any more, but I learned one 
thing. Bachelors are not, generally speaking, good 
school board material. 

Later, I taught where the school board consisted of 
one banker, one dry goods man, and one Sunday school 
superintendent. The result was that we were advised 
by an older head to keep our money in a certain bank, 
buy clothing at a certain store, and attend a certain 
Sunday school, unless our convictions forbade. 

A few years later, I was connected with another 
school. There we had as our school board, one Jew, 
one non-residenter, and one undertaker, I said, “‘ Thank 
my lucky stars! The Jew will not expect me, a Gentile, 
to attend his church, the non-residenter will not intrude, 
and the undertaker will not expect me to patronize his 
business.” 

If you are in need of an new board member, look over 
your material carefully. Check out the bachelors on 
general principle; take a married man who has no children 
in school to tattle-tale trouble; and take one whose 
business is such that the teacher will scarcely be expected 
to patronize him. I heartily recommend an undertaker, 
though if that is impracticable, a surgeon will make a 
good substitute, and a dentist will rank third. If you 
think a women member advisable, choose a good knitter. 
Old maids make better board members than married 
women. They have better judgment as is shown by 


their judgment of men. 
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’Tho’ teachers were a trifle cool 
And wont to stare, 

Yet, twas a happy Summer School— 
A real affair; 

And ere the days had quickly flown 

Each was to each the better known, 
And friendship grew. 


At first, each had not much to say— 
Unnatur’l thing— 

But meeting oft’ from day to day 
Did speeches bring; 

So soon it was thoughts were expressed, 

On sympathetic ears were pressed, 
How strange! yet true! 


Now oft’ one’s face is seen distressed 
To mar the day, 
And when one is by care depressed 


One cannot play; 
And so, just for a little while, 


Each mutually agreed to smile 


And “grouch” eschew. 
See the new roadster and AR 





But, how those days were quickly gone, touring car with new bod- 
So, too, new friends— : ies finished in rich dark blue 
One feels when parting most forlorn, Duco, with cowl lights, new 
But that depends— disc clutch, and new extra See the New— 
For are not memories still wed S seslitailiiedl 
To each new day that lies ahead? strong rear axle wi Jo- poets “4 
Then why feel ‘‘blue”’? type housing. Sonne 
—H.F. Sedan 


See the new sedan with 
beautiful Fisher Body and a 
one-piece VV windshield, Pcirvnois f 
finished in aqua-marine blue (or Gaonenie! Trengesnine 
and black Duco. 


See the new Fisher Body 


coupe of strikingly beautiful design, finished in 
Ontario grey and blue Duco. 


See the new coach, another fine Fisher Body closed 
car of low price, Duco finished, mounted on the 
new Chevrolet chassis with its many added quality 
features. 
Exclusive Dealers and Homes of the ‘‘Chevrolet’’: 
GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD., CALGARY 


EDMONTON MOTORS, LTD., Edmonton 





























Members, Attention 





REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE 
MEETINGS, ETC. 


The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain 
sufficient Alliance news. This com- 
plaint is frequently made. The fault, 
however, is not due to the manage- 
ment, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting 
material for the Magazine are not 
given the necessary support by the 
locals. If a Press Correspondent has 
not been appointed by your Local, the 
Secretary or President should send in 
reports of Local Alliance Meetings, 
School Fairs, Items of Personal 
Interest to members, new appoint- 
ments, marriage of members, deaths 
of members, etc., reports of Conven- 
tions and Institutes, and all other 
items of local educational interest. 
These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive 
the sincere thanks of the Provincial 
Executive. 


D-116 











WHEN YOU COME TO CALGARY STAY AT 


The St. Regis Hotel 


124 7th Avenue East 


House of Personal Service 
All Modern Conveniences 


Free Bus Grill 
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WILL COVER ALL YOUR NEEDS erensonasie Pri 

' REASONABLE PRICES 
The EATON Organization, with Western Headquarters at Win- Through our Mail Order Departments in connection with our 
nipeg and Warehouses at Regina and Saskatoon,. covers the great retail store at Winnipeg we bring to your home all of the 


needs of Western Canada, embracing the Provinces of Manitoba, advantages of a big departmental store, even though you may 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. be located a thousand miles distant. 


KEEP THE EATON CATALOGUE IN YOUR HOME 


4 ‘ Post Card with your name 
Catalogues mailed Free on Request’ to “T. EATON C2. Send us a 
any part of Western Canada. WINNIPEG ‘ CANADA =e eaves. We will be glad to serve 
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Christie School Supply, Limited 


_ The Largest School Supply House in the Canadian West 


BOX 1500 BRANDON, MAN. 
We Supply— 

SCHOOL DESKS CLOCKS AND STOVES PAPER TOWELS AND CUPS 
TEACHERS’ ‘DESKS RAFFIA AND REEDS SWEEPING COMPOUND AND 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS KING AND QUEEN PICTURES OILS 
BLACKBOARDS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS SCHOOL and LIBARY BOOKS 
MAPS AND GLOBES FIRST-AID CABINETS BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL AND 
BELLS AND FLAGS KINDERGARTEN GOODS BASEBALL SUPPLIES 


“CHALK AND ERASERS DRINKING WATER TANKS 


Drop a post card for Our New Catalogue No. 34, if you have not received one. 


CHRISTIE SCHOOL SUPPLY, LIMITED 
BOX 1500 BRANDON, MAN. 














“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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Official Announcements 











TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their 
case by acting without having received advice previously. 
Several cases have recently been brought to our notice where 
teachers have been stampeded into action—have even resigned 
—thereby rendering it impossible for the Alliance to be of 
assistance. 

If a member in difficulties is a member of a Local Alliance, 
refer your case to the Local Executive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A 
report should be forwarded by the Local Executive. Many 
cases may be more expeditiously and successfully dealt with 
by the Local Alliance than by the Central Body. Local 
organizations should function wherever possible. 

If a Member-at-Large, a letter. lettergram or long distance 
phone call will be attended to promptly, and the necessary 
advice tendered. (Phone Number 23741, Edmonton.) 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


During recent years the campaign for collection of fees 
for the current year has not been undertaken until the 
months immediately preceding Easter. 

This has a very serious effect on the smooth running of 
Alliance finances throughout the summer months. Months 
elapse each year after the Annual General Meeting without 
any material income from fees: as a consequence our reserves 
of cash are depleted until October, which occasions much 
inconvenience and worry to the Executive. 

Is it possible for the large locals to make a vigorous 
collection campaign between now and midsummer? A 
splendid collection before midsummer wil] mean more than 
most members realize. 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 


Membership Subscription 
Duesto to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary A.T.A, Magazine Total 


(1) Under $1,500 $ 5.00 $1.00 $ 6.00 
(2) $1,500 but less than $2,000_ 7.00 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2,000 but less than $2,500_ 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2,500 and over 10.00 1.00 11.00 
These fees do NOT include the Local Alliance fee. 
N.B.—Every local member of the Alliance should subscribe 
the $1.00 (included above) to the A.T.A. Magazine. 


*‘A.T.A.””, MAGAZINE 


Suggestions have been thrown out from time to time that 
the “‘A.T.A.’’ Magazine is not meeting the special needs of 
the members of the Alliance. The Editorship of the Maga- 
zine changed with last issue, and if the contentions as 
above are well founded, now is the time to take practical 
steps to bring the Magazine into line with the best interests 
of the teachers of Alberta. The difficulty in the past has 
been that no suggestions have been made by Locals and 
Members as to just what they require the Magazine to 
contain. It is the “‘A.T.A.’”’ Magazine—yours—and only by 
complete and automatic support at all times during the 
year can it be made a real “‘A.T.A.”? Magazine. PLEASE 
CONCENTRATE on this matter at the present time, take 
immediate steps to appoint a Local ‘‘A.T.A. Magazine 
Committee”’ for the purpose of looking carefully and thor- 
oughly into the question and forwarding recommendations 
to this office at the earliest possible opportunity. We desire 
above all things to serve our members to the fullest possible 
extent through the columns of the Magazine and, at the 
same time, popularize it amongst teachers generally. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF LOCAL SECRETARY 


Name and Address of Secretary 
Vera E. Tollington. 


Local Alliance 


Mr. C. V. Asselstine, Bellevue. 
O. C. Reid, Strathmore. 
Miss V. J. Keith. 
CALGARY PUBLIC. .---- F. Parker, 929 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY SEPARATE. -- 


CALGARY HIGH Commercial High 


Norman A. Wait. 
Pearl Duce, Cardston. 
A. J. A. Powell. 


M. A. Bettin. 


CDR IIARE.....-- 2052002 F. B. Curtin. 


EDMONTON PUBLIC-.-...W. Wees, Garneau School. 
EDMONTON SEPARATE.P. Moher, 8632 108th St. 


Miss B. C. Sellon. 
PIE, oc csccecewcoce A. Aldridge. 
LACOMBE 


LETHBRIDGE..--...-.---- P. S. Collins, 1740 7th Ave. N., 
: Lethbridge. 
LETHBRIDGE HIGH....G. L. Wilson, Lethbridge High 
School. 
Miss N. M. Taylor. 
Alex. Stockwell, Connor Creek. 
MEDICINE HAT PUB._.-Bray Powell, 141 2nd Ave. S.E. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH.-P. L. F. Riches, Alexandra High 
School. 
John Paul, Monitor. 
Nellie Miskew. 


Eric V. C. Tucker, Pincher Creek. 
Olive M. Folkins. 

Miss B. L. Taylor. 

Jno. H. Blackmore, Raymond. 
Miss M. A. Gowda. 


Miss P. Nimersky, Smoky Lake. 
Thos. Fletcher, Stettler. 

















Books 


Io Cardboard, Keratol or Leather Covers. 
All sizes and rulings 


Price 40c and upwards 


Kodaks, Films and Supplies. The best and highest class film finishing in the cit) 
The largest Bookstore, with the better books on hand 


A. H. Esch & Co. Ltd. 


_ Jasper Ave. at 104th St. Edmonton, Alta 
Mail Orders receive Prompt Attention 
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our Sank warehouse— the sees stoc 
kind in Canada. It comprises every requ 
of Continuation Schools, High Sch 
Academies for experimental and demo 
work in— 


Pressure Magnetism 
Measurement Friction — 
Boiling Point Electricity 
Expansion Electrolysis 
Freezing Wave Motion _ 


Glassware Porcelain 


ARSE TTB ACS HE USNEWS 











MICROSCOPES, AQUARIA, DISSECTIONS 
SKELETONS 
LIFE HISTORIES, CHARTS OF ALL KINDS 


Send us your orders, or if you prefer to have a quotation 
before purchasing, submit a list of requirements 


The Geo. M. Hendry Co., 


215 Victoria Street Educational Equipment 




















DOUGLAS PRINTING, EDMONTON 





